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GENERAL WILLIAM LUDLOW. 


By the death of General William Ludlow on Friday 
last, the United States army has lost one of its ablest and 
most brilliant soldiers, and the country one of its best 
citizens. 

General Ludlow was born at Islip, L. I., Nov. 27, 1843, 
and graduated from West Point in June, 1864. He was 
immediately commissioned First Lieutenant of Engineers 
and at once saw service in the Civil War, being appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Twentieth Army Corps during the 
Georgia campaign. He had held this position only one 
day when the battle of Peach Tree Creek took place, and 
for gallantry in this engagement and at. the defense of 
Allatoona Pass, Ga., he was brevetted Captain. He took 
part in Sherman’s march to the sea and in the invasion of 
the Carolinas, and was brevetted Major and Lieutenant- 
Colonel for his services. 

In 1867 he was made Captain in the Corps of Engineers, 
and from 1872 to 1876 served as Chief Engineer of the 
Department of Dakota. From 1876 to 1882 he was en- 
gaged in supervising river and harbor defenses in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. In June, 1882, he 
received his majority, and became Engineer Secretary to 
the Lighthouse Board. In the spring of 1883 he took 
charge of the water department of the city of Philadelphia 
for three years, during which time he entirely made over 
the water system of that city, and put it in splendid shape. 
For two years he was commissioner and engineer for the 
District of Columbia. Subsequently he served as engi- 
neer of certain Lighthouse Districts, and shortly before 
the breaking out of the Spanish war was stationed in New 
York, where he looked after certain harbor improvements. 

At the breaking out of the war with Spain he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers 
and commanded a brigade under General Lawton at the 
battle of Santiago. Here he displayed great bravery and 
marked ability in handling troops in a difficult situation. 
Shortly afterward he was promoted to-be Major-General 
of Volunteers. 


At the close of the war with Spain, General Ludlow was 
appointed Military Governor of Havana, and held this 
position for a year, during which time he absolutely rev- 
olutionize® the city and its government, and inaugurated 
changes in sanitary conditions and in the details of the 
execution of the laws which changed Havana from one 


of the most unhealthy and badly governed cities in the ~ 


world to one of the healthiest and safest. Not only did 
he do this, but as a private individual he set on foot meas- 
ures to relieve the miseries and the necessities of those 
non-combatants in Havana who, through the war with 
Spain, had been deprived of homes, relatives and support. 
General and Mrs. Ludlow actively took steps to help the 
orphan children of Havana and interested their many 
friends in this country, with the result that thousands of 
little children were helped and saved. 

General Ludlow was relieved from service in Cuba early 
in the year 1900. Previous to this he had been promoted 
to be Brigadier-General in the regular army. He was now 
ordered to Europe to study and report on the military sys- 
tems there, and his report is on file in the War Depart- 
ment. On his return from Europe he was ordered to the 
Philippines, but on reaching there, was discovered to be 
suffering from tuberculosis, the result of his long, hard 
work in Cuba, and was ordered back to the United States 
by the next transport. , 

Throughout the army General Ludlow was recognized 
as one of the best soldiers, most able engineers, most 
courageous and handsomest men in service. He possessed 
a superb physique, was over six feet tall, of charming 
manners and agreeable personality. Unlike many army 
officers, he feared public criticism as little as he did the 
enemy in battle. When he believed that his course was 
right, that he was doing what was for the public good, no 
amount of newspaper criticism or fault finding by in- 
dividuals could stir him from his position. He was as 
good a fighter with the pen as with the sword, and well 
able to defend himself when circumstances required it. 

General Ludlow was a keen sportsman, and during his 
service in the West in the old days had many opportunities 
to gratify his love for hunting and fishing. In those days 
he was a good shot and a skilled hunter. 

Such is a very brief account of General Ludlow’s official 
life and some of his characteristics, but it conveys no idea 
pf the man nor of the work he did, nor can it suggest the 


feeling had for him by those with whom he was brought 
in close contact. To each such man in some way he ex- 
tended the gift of his rare sympathy with a power of 
helpfulness that the associate never forgot. 

To all outward seeming. General Ludlow was as nearly 
as conceivable an ideal man. A master of his profession, 
perfect physically, with a mind able and well equipped, un- 
flinchingly devoted to the right, the services that he has 
performed for his country and his people are great, and 
would unquestionably have been far greater had his life 
been spared to full age. Yet it is much that such a man 
should haveelived. It is much more to have known well 
such a man. The force of his influence and his example 
cannot be lost; nor will the services that he has rendered 
be soon forgotten. 








A STORY BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to print such a good 
story as that of Danvis life by Rowland E. Robinson. 
This was one of the manuscripts left by Mr. Robinson, and 
it belongs with the best things he ever wrote. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTRY. 

We have made frequent reference to the extraordinary 
growth within the past two years of an interest in forestry 
in this country. This is in no way better shown than by 
the increase in the appropriations by Congress for the 
Division of Forestry, which have grown from $28,520 in 
the year 1898-99 to $185,440 for the current year. This 
increase shows very clearly how the work of the Division 
of Forestry has impressed itself on the country, and also 
how rapidly that work has expanded. Congress does not 
make appropriations unless catled on to do so by public 
opinion, and that it has so largely increased the allow- 
ance for forestry work is sufficient evidence of the state 
of the public mind on the subject. 

On the ist of July the Division of Forestry was made 
a Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, and this 
Bureau has been divided into three Divisions, which will 
represent a vast increase of work in forestry for the cur- 
rent year. These Divisions are those of Forest Manage- 
ment, Forest Investigation and of Records. 

The first is in charge of Mr. Overton W. Price, who 
was superintendent of working plans of the old Division 
of Forestry. Mr. Price and the force under him will 
have charge of the examination of tracts of woodland, will 
ascertain the condition of the timber, the prospects of 
reproduction, the opportunities for marketing, the best 
means of lumbering with regard to both the present and 
the future, and the probabilities of success in working the 
tract. If, when a report is made to him, the owner should 
decide that the tract is to be worked, a working plan will 
be furnished him. This is a continuation of the methods 
established by the Division of Forestry two or three years 
ago, and under this plan owners of some 3,000,000 acres 
of woodland have applied for advice, and about 177,000 
acres have been put under management. This land is 
scattered in large and small tracts all over the country, and 
is owned by farmers, city men, clubs and corporations. 
Moreover, several State governments have asked the as- 
sistance of the Division with regard to State lands, and 
the Department of the Interior has requested working 
plans for all the forest reserve, covering more than 46,000,- 
000. acres. 

The Division of Forestry Investigation is under the 
charge of Mr. George B. Sudworth. This Division, as its 
name implies, is one of investigation and inquiry. It 
studies the trees, from the scientific point of view, and 
also investigates problems connected with tree planting, 
lumbering, water supply, grazing and fires. 

The Division of Records is in charge of Mr. Otto J. J. 
Luebkert. It has charge of office matters, as well as of 
the library, and of the Bureau’s great collection of photo- 
graphs, which illustrates forest conditions all over the 
United States. ji 

The work of the Forest Bureau is now being carried on 
in seventeen States, and by nearly 200 persons. Of these, 
a large number are college students, who expect to fol- 
low forestry as a profession, and who work for the Bureau 
during the summer, chiefly for the experience that the 
work gives them. 

It would seem that at last the people of the United 
States had become aroused to a sense of the importance to 
the nation of the fast-disappearing forests, so that now— 


almost altogether through the influence of the old Division 
of Forestry and its chief, Mr. Gifford Pinchot—efforts are 
being made to harvest the forestry crop in intelligent and 
economical ways, and at the same time to keep up the 
productivity of the forests. Lumbermen and corporations 
making use of lumber have at last been brought to see 
that the object of forestry is not to keep the public from 
having lumber, but to enable it to have constantly more 
and more lumber. When a comprehension of this fact 
reached the public mind, no reasoning was required to 
enable it to see that forest care and forest management 
were good things and ought to be encouraged. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 

A THOUGHTFUL paper on the physician’s influence as to 
vacation schools, by Dr. Helen C. Putnam, was recently 
published in the Bulletin of the American Academy of 
Medicine, and deserves a wide reading. 

Every American, whether he be a sportsman or not, is 
interested in the educational problem, on which to so large 
an extent the future of our country depends. Although 
our public schools are frequently criticised, they are yet 
believed to be the best in the world, but, realizing that 
they might be better, many people are giving much thought 
to the question of their improvement. 

Within the past few years a movement has taken place 
in cities to establish what are called vacation schools— 
that is to say, sessions of light school work during the 
summer vacations—held during the morning only, and at 
which attendance is voluntary. The object of establishing 
such schools is to keep the children off the streets during 
the months of July and August, and to provide for them 
good associations and improving work which shall be 
agreeable, in place of the evil influences to which they are 
likely to be exposed in the city streets. Since attendance is 
voluntary, these schools, if they are to have any success, 
must be made attractive to the children. They must be 
encouraged and helped to do the things that they like. 

The schools ‘are for children under sixteen years of 
age. and such children love to play—in other words, to 
enjoy themselves. The vacation schools offer in a certain 
orderly fashion this enjoyment, which not only secures 
regular attendance at the schools, but also faithful work. 
Another attractive part of the school work includes fresh- 
air parties, sojourns in summer camps and at farms, and 
shorter visits.to the country. On such visits something 
may be taught of nature and nature study, and an interest 
aroused in such things, which may be followed up by work 
in the class room with flowers, plants, aquaria, pet ani- 
mals, and museum specimens. 

The excursions which take place weekly may be to the 
country or to parks or museums, or art galleries. The 
children who go on them are deeply interested in what 
they are to see, eager to learn, and so not afraid to ask 
questions, and have their. attention concentrated on the 
subject of study, which makes it certain that much that 
they see and hear will remain in the mind. 

All this is good as training, but far better in the effect 
which it has in broadening the child’s mind, in giving its 
thoughts and interests a wider range, and in offering it 
a choice of subjects of interest, of recreation and of occu- 
pation for its future life. Nature study not only trains 
and broadens and gives pleasure, but it also furnishes to 
each child an unconscious safeguard from future harm 
whose importance can hardly be overestimated. 

The Spaniards say Un clavo saca otro clavo, and it is 
true that if we encourage in a child a love for nature and 
deeply interest him in the things of out of doors, there 
will be left in his mind little inclination to think of evil 
things, and little time to plot mischief. The small boy 
whose head is filled with the care and comfort of his pets, 
or who is deeply interested in collecting butterflies, or 
flowers, or deserted birds’ nests; the older boy who is 
crazy about fishing or shooting, or who spends much of 
his time hanging over the bank with his nose close to the 
water while he watches the movements of the curious 
creatures who live in it; these are not the boys who get 
into mischief, who worry their parents by staying out late 
at night, and who are a cause of anxiety from the doubtful 
associations which they form. 

Great, then, are the vacation schools for the good that 
they have done, and the greater still are their possibilities 
for the future. Most strongly they appeal to the dwellers 
in the great cities. for the happy children of the country 


do not need them, chai g 
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Lire Sportsman Tourist 
Politics in Danvis. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


Mrs. Harriet Piper’s curiosity was exercised concern- 
ing the cause of a peripatetic visit which her husband 
was enjoying with two influential townsmen who had 
called upon him one June morning in the imposing array 
of holiday attire. Brother Foot, a class leader and deacon, 
wofe his bell-crowned hat and black coat of severely for- 
mal cut, and his fine calfskin boots, whose toes had ac- 
quired a devout upward turn at frequent prayer meet- 
ings, and now creaked with something of the Sabbath-day 
solemnity in their measured cadence as he walked to and 
fro. His more worldly companion, Roswell Kent, honored 
the occasion with as much attention to dress. He wore 
a beaver of the same style, which had not changed in 
Danvis for twenty years, but his’ swallow-tailed coat was 
blue, garnished with shining brass buttons. The deep 
cuffs were rolled back till the soiled lining was conspicu- 
ous above the wristbands of the shirt. Both men wore 
uncomfortable black silk stocks and broad collars that 
came high up on their freshly shaven cheeks. 

Mrs. Piper’s curiosity enhanced the usual alertness of 
her mien as she craned her neck and pricked her ears to 
catch a word of the conversation as the trio passed 
through the yard and walked toward the barn. She was 
rewarded by no sound but the exasperating creak of 
the deacon’s boots growing fainter, and as the party en- 
tered the barn it was succeeded by the alarmed twitter of 
the swallows. resounding through the empty bays, mingled 
with the louder cackle of a hen frightened from her nest. 

“IT should like to know what on airth them men’s up 
tu, a-shootin’ hether an’ yon, along wi’ your father?” the 
brisk. little woman said to her comely daughter, who was 
wiping the last of a pile of milk pans. “If it wa’n’t for 
both on ‘em bein’ here, I should guess like’s not they 
was beggin’ for the minister, but they wouldn't come 
tugether for that. bein’ the Kents is Universalists, which 
Solomon Foot ‘Id jes’ ‘s soon fellership the ol’ Scratch. 
Your father ‘Id ortu give suthin’ an’ not be haounded by 
all on “em. °T ‘Id be cheaper an’ more sartain. Mebby 
that’s what they be up tu, kinder tirin’ one ‘nother aout. I 
du declare, Malviny,” she said, as her daughter passed to 
the open door with a pile of shining tin pans on her arm. 
“it's turrible aggravatin’, the way you go ‘raoun’, not 
takin’ no more int’res’ in what's a-goin’ on ‘an a post in 
the fence! Hain't you a-feelin’ well?” She noticed the 
roses in her daughter's cheeks were a little faded, and the 
luster of her black eyes was less bright than usual, and_fol- 
lowed her to the open door, just outside of which Malvina 
deftly turned the milk pans on their shelf to sweeten in 
the sunlight. Her mother, ignoring the clatter, called 
out, “I guess I'd ortu fix you up some boneset pr suthin’ 
tu take.” 

“Shaw! mother, the’ hain’t nothin’ ails me,” Melvina 
laughed, nervously, “but I don't see no use o’ stewin’ an’ 
s'misin’ abaout what you can’t find aout till you know.” 

“You don’t s’pose your father’s took it intu his head tu 
sell the place? I'd ortu go an’ find the ol’ Dominick ‘at 
stole her nest an’ come off wi’ a mess o’ chickens yist’d’y.” 
she said, after a minute’s study. So, putting on a -sun- 
bonnet and taking a basineof chicken feed, she set forth 
to execute this bit of strategy. But before she reached 
the barn, wading with lifted skirts through the rank barn 
grass, pigweed and redroot of the yard, her husband and 
his visitors came out of it and marched toward the hog 
pen, for, in fact, he was attending to some belated chores, 
while they bore him company to economize time and en- 
joy a critical, neighborly’ inspection of the premises. As 
they passed, she noticed that the Deacon was notching 
tallies in the corners of a pine stick which he carried in 
his hand, but she caught no words and heard no sound 
save the contented grunting of the swine. and concluded 
to await what information her husband might be disposed 
to give when he came to the house. 

He deferred this event by a pretended errand to the 
woodshed, and then came with deliberation. 

“Well? what was they a-wantin’?” she asked, after more 
than reasonable waiting for him to speak. - 

“Where’s Malviny?” he whispered. 

“Up in her chahmber. Now. what was it?” 

“You can’t never guess,” said he, with an air of 
mystery. 

“Levi Piper, if you got anything tu tell, why don’t you 
tell it?” 

He began impressively, “They want me to run for 
Legislatur’ nex’ fall!” 

“Squizzle!"’ she exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘““They’re 
iust a-foolin’. They know ’t they can’t kill off Peck, a 
ye’rlin’, an’ you'll git beat an’ be aouten the way for good 
an’ all. Foot an’ Kent's both on ‘em layin’ the’ corns tu 
rep’sent the taown.” 

“Mebby they be at some futur’ time, but they're honest 
naow in a-wantin’ me ‘tu, Har’it. The’s lots ’at won't 
sport Peck, an’ says so, an’ Foot ah’ Kent’s got it all 
figered aout who'll go for me jest tu beat him, an’ the’s 
*nough for tu gi’ me a clean m’jority.” 

“T say as I said afore, squizzle! The’re jest a-makin’ a 
stool pigin on ye?’ 

“Wall, naow, you women folks do’ know jest haow 
folks is a-feelin’. Le’ me tell ye.” Levi took an argu- 
mentative position, resting his elbows on his knees, the 
fingers of his left hand spread and the forefinger of the 
other ready to count them off. His wife looked at them 
and permitted herself to listen, with the determination 
of not being convinced. 

“In the dest place, the’ ’s sev'ral of the m'litia com- 
p’ny ‘at don’t like Peck for keptam, an’ they'll go ag’in 
him, twenty on "em, at the least cal’lation. Then, ther’s 
Clapham won't vote for him ‘cause he buys all his 
groceries tu V’gennes; he'll kerry twenty votes. Then 
th’s all the bloomers is ag’in him. Hamner an’ his gang 
will; but Joel Bartlett an’ what Quakers the’ is is ag’in 
him ‘cause he «ion’t come aout flatfooted Anter Slavery. 
Sam Lovel an’ his folks raither favors him, an’ so does 
the Hillses, but th’s all the Burtons over in the nor’east 
corner, Beri’s brothers an’ ‘mongst ’em, 'at ‘ll go for -any- 
body fusj, Foot’s got ‘em all notched off on a stick, for 
an’ ag'in. an’ he figur’s me aout a m’jority.as high as ten,” 


Mrs. Piper shook her head. “Then ag’in,” he continued. 
indicating a fresh finger, “the’s sights o’ women folks ’Il 
like tu see Mis’ Peck took daown a peg, for the airs she 
puts om, ’caount o’ bein’ a member's wife, an’ they'll hev 
influence, as you know, an’ I know,” he added, with the 


air of one having experience. “You was mentioned by 
the Deacon an’ t as one cal'lated tu adorn s‘ciety tu 
the Capital. Them was the Deacon’s exack words. It’s 


usuil, you know, for members’ folks tu spend a week or 
so tu Montpelier durin’ the settin’.””. The delicate hint had 
its effect upon the worthy Harriet, who was not without 
aspirations. 

“There’s another thing that I speak on only tu you.” 
He wenf softly to the stairway to assure himself that 
Malvina was in her chamber, where he heard her moving 
about and singing softly to herself. “If you an’ me favors 
Andrew Colby makin’ up tu Malviny, with a proper onder- 
standin’, him an’ his’n will s’port me, an’ that'll make my 
‘lection poorty nigh sartain.”” He placed the tips of all his 
fingers together and complacently regarded his wife. 

“Yes, I know Andrew’s fas’ for her, but she’s turrible 
sot on Tom Farr, an’ I do’ Know’s she can be made tu 
hear tu reason,” the mother remarked. 

“Parental authority an’ moral ‘suasion'll go a good 
ways, an’ the’ hain’t no comparin’ the advantages o' the 
tew men. Andrew’ll hev a good farm an’ a sheer o’ his 
father’s money ’at’s aout tu int’res’, an’ Tom hain’t nothin’ 
but his tew hands.” 

“Yes, I ktfow, but Malviny don’t look at it that .way, an’ 
she’s sot.” 

“Wal, you talk her inter it, Har'i’t,” said he. “An’ 
naow, don’t you think I'd better just consent tu run, an’ 
put myself int’ the hands o’ my friends? I lot consid’able 
on seein’ you up tu Montpelier.” 

“I do’ know but what you hed, considefin’,” she as- 
sented. “If Malviny was tu go up a spell, it “Id kinder 
take her nrind off'n Tom. She’s a-lookin’ kinder peaked, 
an don’t ‘pear tu take no int’res’ in nothin’.” 

Approaching footsteps put an end to the conversation, 
hut there was no need of more, as the question of Levi 
Piper's candidacy was settled as far as he was concerned. 

Mrs. Piper took the first opportunity to acquaint Mal- 
vina with the part she was expected to play in the coming 
campaign, and to dazzle her with the glamor of gay life 
at the Capital, and her silence was taken as consent to 
offer herself as a bribe to secure the votes of the Colby 
faction. 

In a fortnight the adherents of the two candidates be- 
gan to fall in line, and as summer advanced the battle was 
cn, and wordy warfare waged on rainy days and even- 
ings at Clapham’s, Hamner’s and Uncle Lisha’s shop. 
On the highways, teamsters hauled alongside and poured 
broadsides into each other. and even the Sundays were 
shattered by political discourses during noonings. 

Gran'ther Hill maintained, “Peck hain’t no sort of a 
captain, and wa'n't fit for tu rep’sent the taown.” At 
last he allowed himself to become convinced that as no 
military measures were likely to come before the Legis- 
lature, he could give Peck his support. In this he was 
joined by Joseph, though the latter said, “It did ‘most 
seem’s ‘ough Peck wa’n't no more fit tu go to Legislatur’ 
*‘n’ any other man ‘at wa’n’t no more fit ’n what he was.” 

Solon’s grievance was, “The regular candidate had in 
some of his speeches in taown meeting used dambiguous 
words, which wa’n't in his dictionary nor in his vocalga- 
bulary, nor yet in the English language, wherefore, on 
which account, I shall not support the present incumbent.” 

With this single exception the frequenters of the shop 
were harmoniously united in politics, Sam being a staunch 
supporter of Peck and Antoine a noisy partisan. very 
proud of his newly acquired political rights. in which he 
proved himself an efficient worker. 

“They du say,” said Uncle Lisha, after a season of 
silent meditation, one August evening. when the whole 
company was assembled in conclave, “that the hull b’ilin’ 
o Burton’s taown corner’s goin’ for Piper, sole an’ up- 
pers, ev’ything ‘at stan’s on tew laigs, even tu ol’ Beri's 
grin’stun ’at’s framed int’ the side o’ his lawg haouse.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so.” Sam assented, reluctantly. “They all 
suck through the same straw, an’ they're as sot as a row 
o’ posts, an’ you might’s well argy wi’ posts.” 

“Wal. Ah don’ care, Ah’ll paid for it an’ Ah’ll can lie 
jes’ nat’ral naow sem if Ah’ll was born here,” cried An- 
toine, gesticulating frantically with his pipe in one hand 
and the other grasping a pipeful of prepared tobacco. 
“Le’s see; taown meetin’s was nex’ Tuesday. Wal. Mon- 
day Ah'll goin’ over on dat Burton Corner, me, an’ Ah’'ll 
goin’ for ‘lection some.” 

“*Twon’t du no good,” Sam said. “They're goin’ tu 
put ol’ Beri on the justice ticket. an’ that'll fix him, sure 
as guns.” 

“Wal, pro’bly, Ah'll can’ scairt it,” said Antoine, pulling 
at his pipe, now ablast. 

“Young Colby, he’s arter the Piper gal. hot-footed,” 
said Peltier, not yet a voter, “so the hull forty-’leven o’ 
the Colbys ‘ll vote for ol’ Piper.” 

It was, indeed, true that the unfaithful Malvina was 
bestowing her brightest smiles on Andrew, whom the wan- 
ing of every Sunday saw wending his way to the Piper 
homestead astride his handsome gray mare, where poor 
Tom Farr was sure to find her ‘eatin’ post fodder.’ and 
his own rightféil place in the square room preoccupied, as 
might be known by the streak of candle light not quite 
hidden at the edges of the painted curtains. It was quite 
heart-breaking to think of the two. perhaps even then 
sitting together on the sofa, slipping inevitably closer as 
they bent their heads over-the steel plates in The Keep- 
sake, the room's sole book. It was a wonder that the 
baleful glitter of Gran’pa Piper's coffin plate on the 
mantlepiece, where it occupied a central position between 
a conch shell and a whale’s tooth, did not strike terror 
to Malvina’s perfidious soul. ; 

“Aaour Malviny ‘pears tu be conductin’ herself tol’lable 
cute.” said Levi to his wife one Monday morning suc- 
ceeding a prolonged prosecution of Andrew's courtship. 
“She's fixin’ my ‘lection; sure an’ I hain’t a-goin’ tu fur- 
git it. I’m a-goin’ tu Vergennes an’ git the best dress 
Sutton’s got in his store for you, an’ the secont best for 
her. for I don’t cal’late tu hev ary one on ye play secont 
fiddle tu anybody up to Montpelier.” 

Mrs. Piper expressed her gratitude effusively, and gave 
plain directions concerning the style and color of the two 
dresses. Through the steam of her washing she had 
visions of social triumphs, 


. gittin’ ketched in 


“An’ you might as well git you some fine shirt timber 
an’ have Ann ‘Lizer make ‘’em when she makes aour 
dresses,” she said, making silent calculation. “You'd 
orter hev ye as many as three, for your old ones is as good 
as wore aout. You'd wear one a hull week up there duin’ 
nothin’. an’ that'll give you one tu fall back on, in case o’ 
rain or anything.” 

“Peck tol’ o’ some on ’em lawyers from Burl’n’t’n an’ 
sech, as actilly changed th’ shirts ev’y day!” 

“Good land 0’ Moses! Wal, they must be awful dirty 
cre’'tur’s! I'll resk but what you'll keep yourn lookin’ 
well ’nough if you wash your neck ev’ry mornin’.” 

“An’ some on ’em flourished clean pocket han’kerchers 
even oftener’n they changed the’ shirts, so Peck says.” 

“Wal, I guess you’ve got ’nough o’ them tu answer, but 
abaout the shirts, you'll want ye nine yards o’ bleached 
cotton cloth an’ a yard an’ a half o’ linen, an’ Ann ’Lizer 
won't charge over'n above fifty cents apiece if she comes 
_ int’ the haouse an’ makes ’efm up ‘long wi’ me an’ 
Malviny’s dresses.” 

Soon Levi departed out of the steamy precincts of the 
washing in a radiant halo, out of whose airy fabric he 
builded not castles but legislative halls that arose and 
shone before him as he journeyed toward Vergennes and 
ever seemed a little nearer. He was gratified, to be 
recognized as a candidate by some prominent out-of-town 
people, and flattered to be consulted concerning proposed 
legislative measures. In anticipation he already felt a 
lawmaker when Hamner, reckoned among his opponents, 
set forth a decanter of choice Jamaica and said: 

“Naow, Mr. Piper. when you git up tu Montpelier, I 
hope you won't forgit the poor tarvern keepers, an’ help 
tu git aour licenses put daown kinder reason’ble.” or when 
Judge Bradley beamed benignly upon him and said: 

“Piper, of course you'll go in for a new court house. 
That old barrack at Middlebury is a disgrace to aour 
caounty.” 

Mrs. Piper, when taken by neighbors in the pride and 
perplexities of dressmaking with her daughter and Ann 
*Lizer, innocently declared: 

“It’s ridic’lous the way I’ve kep’ a-puttin’ off havin’ 
me made a dress an’ nothin’ fit tu go nowheres, wi’ no 
tellin’ what may happen. Hevin’ Ann ’Lizer, it seemed 
well ’nough for Malviny tu hev her a dress an’ him some 
shirts, an’ make one job on’t.” 

When the elegant dresses were finished. they lay in state 
for more than a week on the gay patchwork quilt of the 
bed in the spare bedroom, where they were exhibited with 
satisfaction to neighborly callers. The gorgeously painted 
vase of plaster of paris fruit and the lace pincushion 
founded on the foot of a broken glass candlestick were 
no longer objects of casual interest as they stood on the 
curly maple bureau, although tomato, peach and orange 
still gave forth the same common, pervading. odor of 
oil and turpentine, and the pinheads shone brightly as 
ever ip various designs. 

The morning of the first Monday in September broke 
from a cloudless sky on the hills and vales of Danvis. 
One of its earliest beams slid from fir-bristling peak to 
the green depths of Burtontown, and gave greeting to 
Antoine Bissette, where he was plodding merrily along a 
road that followed the winding of a babbling stream, 
whose voice arose to mingle with the morning song of 
the breeze, now astir among the woodland steeps. To 
these, as he trudged briskly onward, flecking off now and 
then the leaves of obtruding wayside branches with a coil 
of rope that he carried in one hand, Antoine added a 
snatch of an old Canadian song, or his own rendering of 
some popular ballad of his adopted land. A partridge ran 
a little way before him and burst into noisy flight, a crow 
launched itself from a dead tree top and signalled to its 
comrades the presence of an intruder. As the glen 
widened and the broad light of a clearing shone through 
the trees, the clear “Zit, zit’ of a meadowlark tut the air 
to give another token of open fields, into which the fern- 
edged road now entered. 

A log house stood near. and a tall, uncouth man beside 
it, stood curving his long back over a scythe which he 
bore with all his weight upon a grindstone. one end of 
whose frame was mortised into the house, the other into 
two legs standing upon the ground. A tow-headed boy 
was wrestling with the crank, while the ufigreased shaft 
in its irregular revolutions shrieked the doleful plaint 
that he might well have uttered. Searching sky and earth 
for some object of interest to lessen the weariness of his 
labor, he caught sight of Antoine, and communicated 
his discovery to the man, who, after a sidelong glance 
from the scythe. lifted his weight from it and devoted 
himself to regarding the stranger. 

“Good morning.” the latter gave greeting, as he drew 
near the fence. ‘“Pooty good day dis morny.” 

“Morning’,” Beri Burton responded, setting his scythe 
against the grindstone and approaching the fence, which 
he hung himself up on while the boy slumped upon the 
chips in the most convenient place for listening and 
staring, and wishing the opportunity might outlast his 
father’s intention of scythe-sharpening. 

“Ah guess you'll goin’ mek finish you hayin’ to-day so 
you could vote to-morry, prob’ly, ant it?’’ Antoine asked, 
insallusion to the old saying he had heard reported at the 
last gathering in the shop, that a man who had not fin- 
ished haying by election day had no right to vote. 

“Hough!” Beri snorted, resentfully. “I goddane er 
hayin’ more’n er week ergo. Jus’ er goin’ ter cuddaown 
er lel bit er raowen. Guess I be all right for "lection.” 

“Ah guess so. Ant he too bad dey ant goin’ for be no 
"lection to-morry?” . 

“Hain’t goin’ tu be none? What in thunder ye mean? 
Oh, you git aout!’ Beri mumbled, in considerable excite- 
ment. 

“Sartain, ant you hear haow dey all got some smally- 
poxes bus’ aout on der Forge Village! Two case full of 
it on Hamner’s Tavern. Clapham Clark he got some, one 
de forge man’s got mos’ dead of it, an’ everybody scare 
to deat’, mos’.” 

Beri’s face grew as pale as uncleanliness and sunburn 
would let it, and he slid hastily along the fence to a safer 
distance from Antoine. 

“Gol dumn ye! You be’n right in ermongst er cussed 
rotten .di’see an’ come up here peddlin’ of it? Yer orter 
be shot !” he blubbered out in mixed terror and anger, and 
the boy, in vague comprehension of danger, scrambled on 
all fours to the limit of earshot. 

“Qh! no sah, M’sieu Burton,” Antoine protested, “Ah'll 
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ant be near it—only hear it—an’ Ah’ll had him, too, gre’t 


many year ’go. 

“Yas, they say ye put three Frenchmuns tergether an’ 
they'll breed it,” said Beri, reassured and drawing nearer 
again. 


The sound of a strange voice had now drawn to the 
door his wife, fat, unkempt and slatternly, with a half- 
grown daughter of like build and eral appearance. 

“Say, Mum, they all got er smallpox daown ter er vil- 
lage, an’ ar’n’t goin’ ter have no ‘lection. Say, Mum, 
haow long ergo were I toxercated?” 

“*Toxercated! Wall, I reckon whem ye hed er las’ 
chance at somebody’s jug!” she sneered, and then, in evi- 
dent alarm, “Who tell’d ye the’ was smallpox? I b’lieve 
ye lie, Be’.” 

“Him,” Beri answered, indicating Antoine with a nod. 
“He live right handy by er village, an’ he know. . Say, 

um, when were I ’toxicated for er smallpox? I useter 
hed er mark here some’eres.”” He pushed his shirt sleeve 
to his shoulder and began searching the rough skin for a 
vaccination scar, while his wife gave no heed to his ques- 
tion, but beset Antoine for particulars of the ill tidings. 

“Ne’ mind,” said Berri, abandoning the hopeless 
search and futile query. “You'll wanter know somep’n 
sometime.” 

“An’ what brung ye up here for?” Mum Burton asked 
finally, curiously eyeing the rope.” 

“Ah’ll was tol’ you. ma’am,” Antoine answered, with 
great politeness. “Ah’ll was lose mah leetly caow, an’ 
Ah’ll hear it say he was be straggle off this way. You'll 
ant prob’ly seen him, ant it?—leetly red caow, mos’ all 
spot over mid white, so he look more white as he was 
red an’ de bes’ caow you never see to beat it, sah. Oh, 
he brimly over de pail two tam every day.” 

He looked into her eyes with a piteous imploring for 
tidings of the lost treasure, but she, briefly searching her 
memory, answered hastily: 

“No, we hain’t seen or heard o’ no sech,” and contin- 
ued concerning what was uppermost in her thoughts. 
“Gol dumn er ol’ small-pox! Can’t hev no ’lection, an’ 
it’s goo’-bye ter you bein’ Square. Be’! It tew plaguey 
mean, it is, jes’ you got er chance tu be somebody, some 
*caount.” 


She strode into the house and gave vent to some part 
of her vexation and disappointment upon the unwashed 
kettles and pans that stood in an untidy congtegation 
on the stove. 

Beri dug a shovel-like thumb-nail into the soft wood 
of the top-rail in momentary unabstracted meditation; 
then, as Antoine moved slowly away, straddled over it 
and walked on beside him, calling back to the house: 

“l er goin’ long up ter Jonerdab’s an’ Peleg’s, an’ 
*mongst ’em ter tell ’em what er rip be!” 

His wife called back imperatively, “You send a word 
ter darkter by that feller to hyper over here an’ impocer- 
late aour sonny an’ sis an’ all them ter tother haousen 
what hain’t be’n, an’ tell that feller not for ter forget.” 

Antoine did not find his cow; that was safe at home 
in her ferny pasture, whither he, too, wended his way 
when assured that the news he brought was imparted 
to every inhabitant oi Burtontown Corners. 

Fine weather for September election is the rule in 
Vermont, and this particular one was no exception, as 
gold and blue and green as a bright sun, a cloudless 
sky and fields rank with lush aftermath and fresh pas- 
turage could make it. Such a day could scarcely fail to 
bring out every voter and, of course, every boy whom 
some unfinished “stent” did not withhold, and even such 
was more than likely to break that tyrannical restraint 
and run away, trusting to luck to escape in the crowd 
the eve of parent, “guardeen,” or employer. Many of 
the womankind improved the rare opportunity to visit 
friends who lived on the roads to the town house, or in 
its neighborhood. Farmhouses that were astir with 
their own busy life every other day of the year were ten- 
antless to-day, and the hen hawk wheeled low above 
them, making leisurely selection of the fattest pullets. 
Fields were so free of human presence that at midday 
the fox ventured boldly beyond where the wild sunflower 
shone in the dusky woodside. 

Mrs. Piper did not ‘fail to improve the opportunity, and 
rode with her husband to the village, where she might 
spend the day at her cousin’s and be at hand to get the 
first news of the election. Malvina chose to stay at 
home, and, when, from time to time, her mother thought 
of her during the day, she pitied her spending it in the 
quiet company of the asthmatic house dog, the cat, and 
the poultry. But as the clock in the kitchen clicked 
the alarm for eleven, old Lige waddled out to bark 
wheezily, not in anger or in joy, but in strict accordance 
with custom, at a smart team which drove briskly up to 
the horse block and hitching post. The hens uttered a 
flustered little cackle, the cat jumped upon the window 
stool to learn the cause of the commotion, but Malvina 
did not wonder at all when Tom Farr sprang out of a 
high-boxed buggy. When Andrew Colby drove that 
way an hour later in the hope of furthering his suit a 
little, as he went to election, he was dismayed to meet 
the couple driving in the opposite direction, both dressed 
in their best, and looking very happy. : 

“Dam the hull bilin’! I'll larn him tu be foolin’ wi’ 
me!” he growled back at them over his shoulder. “Not 
a identical Colby vote does ol’ Piper get this day!” 

He laid the lash to his horse in his haste to make 
good his word, while Tom and Malvina bowled merrily 
on their way to the first minister or magistrate they 
might find in the next town. 

two hours before noon the dreary old town house, and 
its precincts, swarmed with the male inhabitants of Dan- 
vis. For the most part, the elderly, middle-aged, and 
staid men, and the town officers, were gathered inside 
the bare walls, while the younger men and we chose 
the more cheerful outdoor atmosphere, some lounging 
upon the grass in shade and sunshine, some in groups 
discussing the chances of the candidates, or watching 
the contest of a pair of wrestlers or stick-pullers. One 
great center of attraction was a booth of boards built 
against the side of the town house, where, for sale, were 


home-made cakes and pies, and cookies, crackers and 
cheese, hi colored with annotto, —— known as 
“otter.” , too, were some jars 0 cal , in sticks 


stri like a barber’s pole, and balls setiety deco- 
ee ind Cait a One alot: The purchaser of 


one was fortunate if it would draw—or, considering the 


flavor, quite as much so if it did not. There was a box 
of dry, sugary raisins, a drum of ancient figs, and a bas- 
ket -of puckery. pears, and for those who thirsted for 
milder potations than Hamner’s bar offered, there were 
bottles of mead and a cask of honey-brewed spruce beer. 
The proprietor was kept busy with a brisk trade, which 
increased 2s noon approached and the far-comers grew 
hungry. 5 

“Hain’t got no drawin’ plasters ter sell, hev ye, Josh- 
away?” John Dart asked when struggling with a warped 
cigar. “No? Wal, you’d ort tu; I want one tu put ont’ 
the back o’ my neck tu draw the smoke through this ’ere 
seegar.” 

The ancient joke was honored with a salute of laughter 
not at all relished by Joshua, who declared, ‘“That’s 
baout as good a box o’ cigars as ever I hed—’most 
every one on ’em ’Il go.” 

“Wal, this one hain’t no exception,” said John Dart; 
“it goes aout every time. Lord, it'll ruin me a-buyin’ 
matches. for it. Gi’ me a hunk o’ that ’ere pink-eye 
cheese an’ a han’ful o’ crackers, an’ I'll save this seegar 
till I git where the’ ’s a_ stiddy fire.” 

At one o’clock the meeting was opened by the con- 
stable, who took off his coat preparatory to the labors 
before him, and the voting began. The dignitaries sit- 
ting in the seat of honor gave him their ballots, which 
he deposited in their respective boxes, an odd array of 
makeshifts. Some were square lozenge boxes with 
sliding covers, some round with covers that slipped on, 
on each of which a strip of paper was pasted whereon 
appeared in faded ink the words, “State,” “County,” 
“Representative,” “Justice.” The open space in front 
of the desk, and then the aisle, were soon crowded; for 
every one seemed yossessed of the idea that everything 
depended on his vote being cast immediately, and there 
was some pretty rough elbowing and hustling, but all 
in the best of humor, for no one took in ill part a trod- 
den toe or a punched rib. 

Gran’ther Hill was in the thick of the crowd, without 
power to move, but as it surged forward or swayed from 
side to side yet halding his open ballot aloft like a 
banner. 

“Quit yer con-dumned shovin’!”’ cried a stout young 
fellow behind him, pushing backward lustily. “You've 
most squoze the breath 0’ life aout ’n this ol’ man!” 

“Never you fear, young man!” the veteran growled 
huskily over his shoulder». “I’ve stood wus rackets, an’ 
hain’t nigh dead yet! ’Tain’t a primin tu gettin’ aout ’n 
Independence! I'll get up ter the breastworks an’ gi’ 
?em a ha’ bushel o’ Becks!” 

Levi Piper sat in a corner among a group of staunch 
supporters, looking smiling and confident, spite of the 
discomfort of wearing his best suit, which he had donned 
out of respect to his position, when Brother Foot, who 
had been on a tour of inspection among the assembled 
freemen, made his way to him bearing a troubled coun- 
tenance. 

“What's the rip?” he whispered anxiously. 

“Andrew Colby’s a-peddlin’ votes for Peck faster ’n 
a boy a-killin’ snakes, an’ Beri an’ his company hain’t 
one on ’em here, not a identical one!” 

The smile faded from Levi's face like sunshine from a 
landscape beneath a passing cloud. 

“Andrew!” he gasped. “Why! he promised me fair 
an’ square, an’ I’ve done all I agreed.” 

“Can’t help it,” said Foot. sadly. 

“T see him at it a-givin’ a Peck ballot to his father an’ 
tew brothers an’ a-offerin’ on ’em right an’ left. ’Peared 
tu be mad as a settin’ hen bacut suthin’. ‘Damn his lyin’ 
ol’ soul”. them was his words speakin’ o’ you, the blas- 
phemin’ sinner. ‘Damn his lyin’ ol’ soul!’” Second- 
hand profanity, being cheap and sinless, had attractions 
for the Deacon. 

“An’ the Burtons hes all gigged back on me! I’m a 
gone goose!” Mr. Piper groaned as if the curse were 
already taking effect, and he wandered away to Clap- 
ham’s horse shed to brood over his blasted prospects. 
All his visions of triumph and honor had suddenly sunk 
in a gloomy mist, and already he suffered the humilia- 
tion of defeat, and reviled himself for the useless and 
reckless expense of the two new dresses and the three 
shirts. The black silk dress might serve to assuage his 
wife’s disappointment and the yellow poplin reconcile 
Malvina to the loss of a lover and the honor of being 
a representative’s daughter, but he could never wear 
those shirts without being reminded of the high place 
for which they were intended. He cursed the day in 
which he had been persuaded tc be a candidate, and 
thenceforth renounced all political aspirations. 

From his retreat he could see the voters entering the 
townhouse and made mental note of the known or sup- 
posed preference of each, “The’s more’n half on ’em 
agin me ’at I know on an’ JT was a cussed fool ever tu 
run! Blast ol’ Foot an’ his Metherdist soft soap! He 
jest wanted tu see me beat! There goes the Farr tribe. 
all in a chunk, an’ all agin me. Cy’ an’ his boys, Bial 
an’ his’n, thirteen on ’em.~ All but Tom; wonder where 
he is? Poor Tom, he’s enough sight likelier’n Andrew, 
an’ I’d a good deal druther hev him in the family. Wal, 
T won't slink araound here like a scairt fool—but I swear 
I wish ’t I was t’ hum a pickin’ up stun!” 

He brushed the cobwebs from his sleeve and returned 
to the taown house, trying to appear unconcerned, though 
unable to force a smile to his dry lips. The votes were 
dropping in slowly now, the constable found time to ex- 
change a few words of conversation with the dignitaries 
beside him or some of the interested group that crowded 
in front of the desk watching the ballot boxes as if their 
eyes might penetrate the wooden shells and discover 
the secrets they held. Joel Bartlett, the town clerk, had 
a respite for his fingers from the incessant scribbling of 
names as the constable called them to him and for his 
tongue from keeping time to the motion of his fingers. 

The constable looked at his watch, and called out, 
“Are your votes all in, gentlemen? The box will be 
turned in five minutes.” ’ 

A rapidly driven wagon stopped in front of the door, 
and in a moment Tom Farr came hurrying in and up 
to the voting place, where he handed his ballots to the 
constable. if 

“Forward your ballots, gentlemen,” the constable 
called again, and then announced that it was three 


o’clock and the box would be turned. 


After a minute of grace, durin which n 
lot was offered, the box containing the Metis foe thaws 
sentative was emptied upon the desk and the countin 
by the authorized officials begun, while the crowd ot 
self-constituted imspectors pressed closer and craned 
their necks to see which pile grew the faster as the 
names of Peck and Piper were added to each. 

Since he had become assured of the disaffection of the 
Colbys, and the no less unaccountable absence of the Bur- 


tons, Levi Piper had so fully accept i 
feat that the first sharp p Soot ee 


ain of it was over and he was able 

to ae with a good deal of calmness the ill-concealed tri- 

— sae — a er of friends, which 
in the faces of each, as 

nie te aes » as he sauntered from 


“Hev they got them votes ’baout caounted?” some 


one asked of another who had just 
= d just come from the 


“Pooty nigh.” 

“Be a ch’ice fust time?” 

“D’ yas—hain’t none scatterin’.” 

“Ary chance for Piper?” 

‘Daa! The Colbys all turned agin him, an’ the’ hain’t 
— = Beri’s tribe ben a-nigh.” : 

“Gentlemen, please give your attention,” i 
of the constable was heard foniee from the ae a. 
dows above the hum of many voices. 

The whittlers hastily shut and pocketed their knives 
the loungers in the grass scrambled to their feet the 
story-teller left his tale unfinished, and all made haste 
to get within closer range of the speaker’s voice. 

Hul number of votes cast, tew hundred an’ one. 
Nes’sary for a ch’ice, one hundred an’ one. Of these, 
Piper hes received one hundred an’ one—Peck, one——” 

_The concluding figures were drowned in a tumultuous 
billow of cheers, and, as it subsided in an echo of be- 
lated voices, the constable announced what every one 
now knew, 


“And you have made ch’ice of Levi Piper to sarve 

you as representative.” 
_ Quite dazed and scarcely believing his ears in the con- 
firmation of friendly congratulations, Levi Piper was 
hustled into the town house, and mounted upon a seat 
where he vainly tried to recall the speech, once well 
conned, but now forgotten as useless and never to be 
spoken, _ He managed to thank his friends in a few 
stammering words, and then to deliver to their free 
raiding al! things eatable and drinkable that the huck- 
ster’s booth still held, for such was the custom of those 
times, and one which gave quite as much satisfaction 
to all concerned, especially to the successful candidate, 
as does the modern reception. 

“Well, father an’ mother,” said Malvina, radiant with 
smiles and the glory of the yellow poplin as she met 
her happy parents at the door upon their return, “I 
run away an’ got married tu Tom whilst you was gone, 
but you'd oit tu forgive us, seein’ ’at you've got the 
lection, an’ it was Tom an’ his folkses’ votes done it for 
you.” 

“What!” her father gasped, sinking into a chair and 
making no opposition to Malvina sjtting on his knee. 
“You an’ Tem merried? Him an’ his folks voted for 
me? Wal, I swear! everything beats everything else tu- 
day! No, sir; I’m almighty glad you be merried tu 
Tom, for that Andrew Colby ’s a skunk—a mean 
skunk!” 

It was noticed that for some weeks after election An- 
toine avoided the highways and public places in day- 
time; in fact, Uncle Lisha’s shop was the only place he 
appeared ezbroad. 

“You don’t want to let that ol’ Beri Burton git a holt 
on ye, Antwine,’ said Uncle Lisha one evening when 
the company were githered there. 

“They say he’s swore tu kill ye for that yarn you told 
him ’fore ‘lection. ’Twas pooty tough, an’ I do’ know 
but he’d ort tu.” 

“Wal, Ah don’ care for me,” Antoine protested, while 
he ground the tobacco nervously in his palms. “An’ 
he'll an’ want for care, too, ‘cause hees man’s gat de 
‘lected, an’ he’li was square heesself. Oh, but Ah tol’ 
you, Ah’ll was come pooty nigh for beat it, honly for 
dat gal. She was marry more vote as Ah could scare.” 


The Legend of Noqualmis, the 
hunder Warrior. 


I WAS sitting one day on a grassy slope in front of an 
Indian village. I had been waiting for a certain Indian’s 
return from hurting, so that I could get him, with his 
canoe, to take me on a few days’ trip hunting and fishing. 
The spring sun shone warmly on the southern slope and 
the level platea upon which stood the quaint wooden 
lodges—150 by 80 icet or thereabouts—of the Indians. In 
front, the slope fell gently away to the edge of the waters 
of the bay. A few buffle heads sported in the blue water, 
the rainbow-headed males prinking themselves and con- 
torting their little bodies in all manner of impossible pos- 
tures as they strove to tell the graceful, leaden-colored 
females that spring had come, and that, far, far to the 
North, was a restful haven and peace and quietude for fond 
lovers, such as they, while, as they told their story, they 
fluttered and wheeled and splashed the almost glassy 
water. But they, the hard-hearted females, would think 
of nothing but diving for food to fill their insatiable little 
stomachs, just fer all the world like humans. Across the 
pretty stretch of water, a fringe of crab trees and willows, 
alrecdy bathed in a delicate wash of tender green, with 
here and there a splash of greenish yellow, adding clumps 
of elder, made a sweet mass of spring color against a 
background of somber-hued firs, which, stretching away 
to distance in undulating swells, turned gradually from 
a dark chronie green, first to ashy black, then to pur- 
plish, then blue; not the blue of heaven, but, rather, that 
of lapis lazuli. Far to the west and south, rising out of 
the sea of distance like grim giants, impalpable and un- 
real appearing, were the mighty mountains; grand, silent, 
mysterious; the higher peaks snow-capped and outlined 
against the ethereal blue, symbols of eternity. 

Between the two highest peaks of everlasting snow, was 
a ridge, fashioned like a gigantic Indian lying in death’s 
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repose. His profile showed distinct (yr the sky, and 
so perfect was the outline of face and form that the gazer 
could almcst delude himself into the belief that a giant 
figure, carved from marble mountain top by unearthly 
hands. was there lying sculptured. I had often looked 
upon this image, and had conjured many a weird fancy 
concerning it, but never had I seen it so plain, so hu- 
‘man like, as now. 

Outside the lodges, reclining or his “sunning board,” 
his dim eyes fixed on the distant figure, was an old In- 
dian, and by his side a boy six or seven years old, per- 
haps, to whom he was telling, in soft monotone, some 
legend of long past days. ‘‘Noqualmis” was a name oft 
repeated. The gentle droning of his voice, the enervat- 
ing warmth of the soft, spring sun and the dreamy cries 
of the distant wild fowl on the sea, soon sent me into a 
light sleep, and it seemed to me, as I slept, that the 
story ran thus: 

Boy, son of my brother, listen to the story of No- 
qualmis. The men of our tribe were always noted as 
great and daring hunters. From the time when Pahl, 
the first dwellers of the earth, were dispersed, our tribe 
has been renowned. Old I am now; feeble and with eye- 
sight dim; but once, young and supple, I used to hunt the 
deer, the bear, the elk, so that the lodge was ever filled 
with food and warm furs for clothing. I was deemed a 
great hunter and brave warrior in the tribe, but greater 
far than I, greater, stronger, braver than all, was the 
Thunder Chief, Noqualmis. He it was, who, for twenty 
long days and nights, sought the “tamanawas” in the 
wilds and kept watch on the mountain top, without food 
without clothing, praying to the Thunder God to endow 
him with the medicine power which would render him the 
first, the head chief of the tribe. Cedar withes he passed 
through the flesh of his arms and thighs, then, fastening 
the bonds to the trunk of a tree, he bore’ himself against 
the strain until the strong withes broke or else tore out 
from his bleeding muscles. With prickly spruce and dev- 
il’s club, he tore his flesh, until, at length, faint with hun- 

. ger, thirst, and pain, he Jay prone on the ground as one 
nigh dead. Then the Thunder Bird came to him, fanning 
with his mighty wings the air upon Noqualmis’ face. 
He spoke: 

“Noqualmis! Noquaimis! Noqualmis! your vigil has 
been kept; your heart is brave, your body strong; for 
your fortitude, your abstinence, your bravery, the Thun- 
der God bids me tell you that you will be endowed with 
the great medicine of the Thunder. You will be the head 
chief of all your people, and long will you reign in the 
tribe. You will be victorious in war and your arm will 
be strong, your arrow and spear unerring in the hunt; 

our eyes will be clear and your feet swift. But, listen! 

ever doubt the power of the tamanawas given you. 
Though misfortune may sometime overtake you, as it 
does all, do not doubt that good fortune will return. Do 
not think that our power will fail you, and, above all else, 
seek not the power a second time, else the Thunder which 
now guides your strength, and health, and power, may one 
day strike you dead. Oh! Nogqualmis.” Then, with 
mighty, flapping wings, the Bird rose from his side and 
tlew across the range to the Great Home of the Thunder 
God—there! on yonder snow-capped mountain. 

Noqualmis raised himself up from the frozen earth. 
His body was sore. Thirst burned him up, and hunger 
gnawed his vitals; yet was his heart light, oh, boy! for 
he had earned what no other living man before him had 
possessed—the medicine of the Thunder God. 

With slow and painful steps, he went his way to the 
village. The old men of the tribe took him in to the 
lodge of his family. Tenderly they bathed him, dressed 
his wounds with sweet balsam, wrapped him up in warm, 
soft furs, and gave him food—broth of deer, fresh baked 
saimon, roots of the wild parsnip; and when he was 
strong and well, with all the wise men and mighty war- 
riors of the tribe, he sought out a giant cedar tree and 
felled it, slid it far through the woods on smooth skids to 
the water’s edge, floated it to the village with great cere- 
mony, and then they carved it with much design, pictur- 
ing the stories of the prowess of the ancestors of No- 
qualmis in war and in the chase, and of his own wild 
adventures. Thirty long steps it was when finished, and 
of four steps’ girth at base; and at the top was placed the 
emblem of Noqualmis, a Thunder Bird with outstretched 
wings. Then all the strong men of our tribe—and they 
were many, for our lodges reached from river mouth to 
yonder bluffs, 800 long steps—came and raised the pole 
upright in the old way. which you cannot see nowadays. 
and the foot was three steps in the solid earth, set in the 
hole prepared for it. 

Then the messengers were sent to the far-off 
tribes with calls to a great feast in honor of Noqualmis, 
and in due time they came, the tamanawas men, the wise 
women, great chiefs and dancers of renown, all came, and 
when all were assembled, the great lodge of Noqualmis 
was cleared of everything but the dais about the four 
walls inside, Great fires were lighted, ten steps apart 
and five steps from the dais, all around the lodge upon 
the earthen floor, and these were kept replenished by the 
youth of the tribe from the vast stores of wood which 
had been gathered. Then all the tribe, and all the visit- 
ors filed in, the men in their war gear, the doctors in 
their tamanawas dresses, the women in their finery of 
broidered skins and necklaces and earrings of shel! and 
of metal, and all seated themselves about the lodge on the 
great dais, and the song cf Noqualmis was begun. Sefitly, 
quietly, at first, while the drums and beating sticks gently 
tapped the rhythm; then louder and fiercer came the song, 
the high, sweet voices of the women pierced the heart- 
laden air, the deep tones of the men shdok the great 
lodge, while outside, the tribe’s doctors blew wild notes 
on their war whistles, made from the thigh bones of dead 
enemies. 

Then, at a signal, there leaped into the glare of the 
encircling fires a great dancer and warrior. His coat 
was of soft yellow buckskin, reaching to the knees, and 
strung across both back and front with rows on rows of 
shells, bits of the rare yellow metal (native copper), feath- 
ers of the priceless mountain eagle (golden eagle). Arm- 
iets made of bunches of dried deer hoofs, strung on sinew 
cots, were on his wrists. His anklets were the same. 
His head dress was of the inner bark of the cedar tree, 
beaten soft, and glowing red, like blood. Twenty feath- 
ers from the tails of the mountain eagles, tipped with fur 
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of the marten, nodded above all. The war paint was on 
his face, and the frenzy of the tamanawas made him 
terrible to behold, and, as he danced, now threading the 
row of fires, now leaping like the wild deer, now moving 
with quick, short steps, his bangles rattled in time with 
the swiftly beating sticks and drums. Another signal, 
and all was quiet as the grave. Then the dancer began 
his own war song. The vast multitude assembled took 
it up, and wilder, higher, rose the strain, quicker beat 
the sticks, lighter danced the warrior, until at length ex- 
hausted, he sank back on the dais among his friends 
and another took his place. 

Then women danced with slow, graceful movement 
to the refrain of a sweet, wild song. Medicine men danced 
in their terrible dresses of human hair and teeth, and 
masks carved to represent every creature in our land 
and sea. 


Then Noqualmis himself, the bravest of the brave, 
dressed more richly than any, danced and sang his song 
of the Thunder God, and of what he had seen and en- 
dured during his mountain vigil. 

Twenty days and nights did the festivities last. By 
day we feasted on the flesh of elk, of deer, and of seal, 
salmon, and fish of other kinds; the roe of salmon pressed 
in the oil of seals; dried berries, shellfish, ducks and 
geese. Betimes we slept, and then at night was the 
dance renewed until the end of the time. 

Before the gathering dispersed to each and all were 
given presents—to some, skins of the beaver, the seal, 
and otter, both of land and sea; to others, blankets 
woven from the hair of the wild goat. These were torn 
in strips two fingers wide, and scattered amongst the 
crowd. These strips were afterward unraveled by the 
women and rewoven. To others, again, were given bows 
and arrows, spears, bales of dried salmon, and cakes of 
dried berries, bladders of oil and cakes of elk tallow; 
slaves, too, taken from hostile tribes, canoes, and mats 
of cedar bark, shields of yellow metal, carved dishes of 
stone and wood, and spoons fashioned from the wild 
goats’ horns, according to the standing of each, so was 
he endowed. 

When all was over, and ali presents given, Noqualmis 
was proclaimed head chief and greatest warrior of hjs 
tribe, and he took to wife the daughter of a great chief 
from the North, and then the visitors all departed, sing- 
ing praises of our tribe and of Noqualmis, and we were 
again left by ourselves. After all the vast hoard of pres- 
ents given, you will think, my boy, that Noqualmis would 
be poor; but he was young and strong, and mark you, he 
who gave thus in his declining years received double. 
So it was with us in the long ago. 

After this, it happened as the Thunder Bird had spoken. 
Noqualmis lived for many years as our head chief and 
greatest warrior and hunter. One day, when middle- 
aged, yet still strong and upright as a dart, he came home 
from hunting with gloom upon his brow. Long he sat, 
silent and alone, by the lodge fire. Then, at last, his 
father, an old man and wise, spoke thus: ‘Why is my 
son so gloomy; why sits he alone with sadness in his 
eyes? Speak! Oh, Noqualmis.” 

Then Noqualmis spoke: “My father, the tamanawas 
has failed me. Thrice to-day my arrows glanced off the 
body of the elk; twice my spear struck a tree limb in- 
stead of the bear’s side; once I stumbled and fell, sorely 
injuring myself. To-morrow I climb the Mountain of 
Thunder, to again seek the magic.” 

Then his father was much afraid, and begged him not 
to go, but Noqualimis turned away from him and sought 
his couch. On the morrow, at early dawn, he arose. 
dressed himself in his war clothes, but without painting 
his face, tried his trusty bow, filled his quiver with ar- 
rows tipped with black stone points. In his girdle he 
placed his war knife of shining green stone (jade), and 
when all was ready, he bade farewell to his weeping 
wife and children, stepped out of the lodge and gazed 
long to the West at the wild Thunder Mountain. Then, as 
he stood thus, the wise men and the doctors, the chiefs 
and the warriors, came to him and begged him not to 
go. “Remember Noqualmis, what was told you; not to 
seek the Thunder twice. Try again the hunting, and 
perhaps good luck will return to you. Think of us here, 
oh Noqualmis!. Who will lead us to war against our 
ancient enemies; who show us the best hunting and fish- 
ing grounds?” But Noqualmis was proud, and his pride 
had been hurt in that he had failed in the hunting, so he 
answered: 

“The Thunder Bird lied! or, perhaps, he spoke thus to 
try me. Igo.” And so he passed from among them and 
out of the village, and was gone, and all that day the 
thunder roared and the lightning flashed. And long 
afterward it was revealed to the head doctor of the tribe 
that he journeyed on through the forest until he came to 
the mountain and began to climb. Up, up, ever up, and 
when he came to the edge of the woods, where. ahead 
was nothing but bare rocks, a huge elk, the largest ever 
seen, stood barring the way. He spoke thus to Noqual- 
mis: “Turn back; your children cry for you, your wife 
weeps; your father and the other wise men call for you.” 
But Noqualmis laughed, and, putting an arrow to the 
string, he shot it, swift and straight, at the elk’s broad 
side; straight to its mark sped the tough shaft, into the 
dark brown side and out through to the other side; yet 
the beast moved not, nor showed sign of pain; and as No- 
qualmis gazed, in growing wonderment and fear, the great 
elk looked at him with large, sad eyes, but did not again 
address him. Then Noqualmis fitted another arrow to the 
polished sinew string and drew it back to the head, when 
snap! the strong string parted, and the elk, his eyes still 
fixed on Noqualmis, turned slowly, walked to the foot 
of the steep cliff, and disappeared like a smoke. 

Then Noqualmis was afraid, and would have turned 
back, but pride and fear of his tribesmen’s laughter for- 
bade him, so, pressing on, he threw away the bow and 
drew his great stone knife to guard himself. Soon he 
reached a vast chasm, in the rocks, and, at the further 
end, on a high rock peak, he saw perched the Thunder 
Bird, who, when he saw Noqualmis, cried out, “Noqual- 
mis, Noqualmis, turn back; remember my warning to 
you, oh! son of my bosom.” But again the madman 
laughed and pressed on through the dreadful gorge. 
Then the Thunder Bird, rising on bef from his lofty 
perch, came flying down the Sen. e sound of his 
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ing cold before him. Straight at Noqualmis he flew; cry- 
ing, “Turn, turn, fool that thou art!” but when he was 
almost on him, Noqualmis dropped to the earth, and, ris- 
ing again on one knee, thrust his spear with force at the 
mighty bird above him. The weapon seemed to pierce 
through and through, yet the strong barbs held not and 
the spear came ont, while the bird, with mournful cry, 
flew far off and vanished amid the crags, and, lo! the 
spear in the man’s hands was clean and free of blood. 

Again Noqualmis was afraid, but again he pressed on 
through the gorge and up to the top of the mountain, 
which was fair and level, but fenced about with great 
rock pinnacies, and in the center of a pleasant, grassy 
slope was a huge flat rock, smooth and black, and No- 
qualmis walked on this. marvelling at its hardness and its 
smoothness, when the awful quiet of thé place 
was broken by a fcarful peal of thunder, and the sharp 
Fire Sword of the Thunder God struck him down on the 
great rock, and, suddenly, the air got very cold, and snow 
fell, covering up the mourtain top and the flat rock, and 
the dead body of Noqualmis, as he lay. And the snow 
has stayed there ever since, summer and winter alike, and 
the body of Noqualmis lies there where you see it from 
here, covered up in its snowy blanket, and no person may 
climb the mountain again, for the great fields of snow 
and ice around about it. 

A sharp shake of the arm awoke me. 
caw Jack’s grinning face. I arose, stretched myself, and 
looked about me. The old man still sat on his board, 
his dim eyes fixed on the distant image of the snow-cov- 
ered Indian, now gilt and bejeweled with the rays of the 
setting sun. I handed him a plug of tobacco. ‘What 
were you telling the boy?” I asked. He laughed as he 
thanked me in his soft, low voice, and answered: “I was 
telling him of our feasting and dancing in the long ago. 
He will never see those scenes now. A-la-kas-la.” (Good- 
by.) MAZAMA. 

Comox, B. C., March 26 


I started up and 


Notes. 


Sunning Board.—The coast Indians have boards of 6 
or 8 feet in length by 12 or 18 inches wide, outside their 
lodges, on the south side, laid with a slight pitch and 
with a back board at the high end. On these the old 
people love to recline and sun themselves, whenever in- 
clination urges and weather permits. 

Tamanawas.—The ethereal essence or spirit of some 
beast, bird, or element, which was sought, and supposed 
to have been acquired, by all young men desirous of be- 
coming great warriors, hunters or doctors (magicians). 
The tamanawas might be of the deer, the otter, crow, 
owl, raven, wasp, thunder, snow, and was commonly 
acquired by rites similar to those described. Much mys- 
tery was observed, however, in addition, and whites have 
never been able to get a thorough record of these. A 
species of Freemasonry seemed to prevail in these rites. 

Frenzy.—At dances, which no doubt partook of more 
mysticism, the dancer would become in a manner fren- 
zied. This was supposed to be brought on by the potent 
working of the mysterious “tamanawas” (elixir). 


. 
Grit. 

When a man dies who has been conspicuous for cour- 
age. loyalty and good comradeship in all his relations 
with his fellow-men, a stone is apt to mark his grave and 
record his virtues. At the foot of our garden a little 
mound covers a heart that ence harbored all these quali- 
ais but that heart. when alive, beat in the body of a 

og. 

Sam Patch was a bull terrier of many quarterings in 
the male line, but, from a bench show point of view, of 
no account on the distaff side of the house. Blue ribbons 
go by favor in this world, but “true blue” is better said 
of the heart than of the blood, so I shall always consider 
Sam Patch’s dam, Nellie, one of the wisest and most 
genteel old ladies that ever stepped on four paws. 

It was a sight to see her play hide and seek with chil- 
dren, with Nellie “It.” How she would chase arourd 
in feigned bewilderment, and look behind every tree and 
bush but the right ones! Then, when the last child had 
scrambled “home,” how Nellie would rush up barking in 
surprise and protest at the evasion, then hide her head 
behind the barn door, and, I quite believe, shut her eyes, 
until a shout came to say that the game was on again. 
Her son, like many men, got his brains from his mother: 
his shape and fighting qualities from his father—the latter 
being the cause why that scion of a noble house spent 
many hours of enforced inaction at the end of a chain. 

While Sam Patch dearly loved a fight, his keenness 
was tempered by the possession of an undershot jaw, that 
invariably landed him the under dog in every fray. Pru- 
dence being the better part of valor, he never deliber- 
ately “picked a muss.” although he. never refused one 
that was thrust upon him. A large connection of broth- 
ers and half-brethers kept him up to the mark, and, be- 
ing the runt of the family, and undershot at that, he soon 
learned to accept the role of under dog as a matter of 
course, and, no doubt. there is nothing like a good “lick- 
ing,” taken in the right spirit, to foster gameness—in a 
dog. We picked him out as the cleverest of the lot, and 
he grew up a member of the household, a playfellow to 
the children, and the responsive companion to their eld- 
ers, whose every mood and tone of voice met an answer 
in his intelligent eyes, and in the expressive picking up 
or depressing of his ears. The very wrinkles of his muz- 
zle spoke, and I rather think he did not talk merely 
because he did not want to. 

A lovable rascal, full of endearing faults, he had none 
of the pomposity of dignity by which big dogs made us 
feel small. He was greedy and dearly loved his ease. 
His bed was a hair pillow in a ncok at the foot of the 
stairs, but he knew of a down cushion on the parlor sofa 
that was more to his sybaritic taste. Often have I tiptoed 
down the stairs, after lights were out, to catch him in 
“flagrante delictu.” Half way down I would hear a 
scurry of muffled pads across the parquet floor, claws 
drawn in to avoid noise, and, when my candle flashed 
across his bed, there lay Patch with the face of a cherub 
just roused from slumber. A menacing shake of the fin- 
ger, and he instantly gave up the game, his expression 
changing to one of heartfelt contrition; but if by chance 
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I laughed, he cuddled down closer, and his off eye plainly 
told me that it was all a jolly good joke. 

Such a Jazy beggar was Patch in his moments of re- 
pose, with the bridie off. When anything was doing, he 
was all alert and alive, from the tip of his snub nose to 
the end of his rat tail. 

In the wagon and on the box seat before the driver had 
gathered up the reins; in the water before the stick had 
left the thrower’s hand. If a stone flew in place of a stick 
he dove for it and brought it back, quivering with de- 
light—and, dancing backward to the water’s edge, he 
would turn like a flash, plunge in and catch it again al- 
most as soon as it sank. He dove through heavy break- 
ers with all the easy grace of a champion swimmer; and 
no doubt if he could have held a cigar in his teeth would 
have emerged in the trough of the waves with the end 
still lighted. 

His name came to him from the patches of brindle that 
splashed his white coat and covered one eye, but the 
po bridge jumper’s name was not belittled by Sam 

atch’s own exploits in diving. A header, in pursuit of 
a stick, off a bridge twenty feet out of water at half tide, 
was a mere nothing to him. 

But all these feats and frolics were merely those of an 
amiable little dog of possibly more than the average in- 
telligence. “It was the grit with which he met his death 
that raised him above the general plane of dogs and men. 
He went for a strol} one day, toward dusk, with a mem- 
ber of the family. The man returned, and, seéing that 
the dog was not at his heels, left the front door ajar, and 
sat Jown by the fire to read the evening papers. Soon 
he was aware that Patch had come in and was lying at 
his feet, and he spcke to him without glancing up from 
his paper. Twenty minutes or more slipped by, and I 
entered the room. From the hearth rug, two great eyes 
stared at me above a horrible mass of blood and bones 
that covered the poor dog’s breast. His lower jaw was 
broken in four. I tied it up to ease the strain, and he did 
not utter a sound, though his piteous eyes never left my 
face. They asked for help, and help came in in the only 
form we could give it—a merciful pistol shot in the base 
of the brain. : 

Try how we would. we could never learn how he was 
hurt, but probably his fighting blood and his undershot 
jaw were the cause. A fight forced upon him—a human 


brute interfering to stop the fight, and a kick in the jaw 
for the under dog. M. W. M. 


Gatuyal History. 
expapepowasian 
The Mammoth. 


In the early days of the last century a native of Siberia 
detected in a great ice cliff on the banks of the Lena 
River the shape of a vast creature, which seemed to look 
out at him through the thin film of ice, and which held 
him spellbound by its monstrous appearance, and its stony 
glare. Day after day the fascinated man returned to the 
spot to gaze and to be stared at by the monster, until one 
morning when he went there, he found that the front of 
ice that had partly screened it had fallen away, and the 
gigantic head and tusks of a frozen mammoth were plain 
to the view. 

We all remember how the man treasured his secret, and 
how, when at last it leaked out and the knowledge of 
the find had penetrated westward to Russia, and scientific 
men were sent to preserve the specimen, it was found 
that its discoverer and others had fed their dogs on the 
meat of the monster, and that little was left of it save the 
bones and a quantity of the long, red hair that had cov- 
ered its body. _ 

Of all the extinct creatures, the mammoth is, perhaps, 
the one which most appeals to the imagination of the 
average man. It is one of the nearest to us in time, and 
we can understand pretty clearly that it is a great elephant, 
clad in long, reddish, woolly hair, and with tremendous 








Mammoth drawn on mammoth ivory by the man of the Reindeer 
Era. From Dana’s Manual of Geology. 


tusks, which turn upward and backward as the tusks of 
no elephant ever did. Moreover, because it has been seen 
in the flesh, the mammoth seems almost a creature of our 
own day. The dwellers in Siberia believe that it still 
lives, but dwells underground, as a huge mole, and that 
it lives forever, dying only when by cance it comes too 
near the surface of the earth. 

It is easily within the memory of each of us, when 
stories concerning the occurrence of the discovery of 
the mammoth in Alaska were current anc credited, and 
but two or three years since, when a popular magazine 
published a bit of fiction about the killing of the last mam- 
moth in Alaska, it scored a tremendous success, and made 
a deal of trouble for the authorities of the Smithsonian 
Institution. By many people the story was taken to be 
fact, and not fiction, and many letters were sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution asking for information as to the 
st; posed occurrence. 

Northern Siberia is the locality where the remains of 
mammoths are most abundant. numerous are they in 
certain places, that the trade in fossil ivory is the most 
important of the industries of the district. There is said 
to be a regular traffic between the Arctic and the South, 
and mammoth tusks are transported on reindeer sledges as 
far south as Mongolia, where they are traded for articles 
brought from the South, and then taken on to China. 


Fossil elephants are found in America as far south, at 
least, as the Middle States, but in no great numbers, and 
their tusks are usually so changed by exposure to the 
weather that they have no commercial value, and are very 
perishable. Whey are found generally in northern 
regions im some numbers, and in Alaska there is 
a tall bluff, which is known as Elephant Point, from the 
great numbers of elephant remains buried there. 

Certain little islands north of the Kolima River in 
Siberia are celebrated for the great number of mammoth 
bones found there. In fact, travelers have stated that 
the islands seemed to be made up entirely of the bones and 
tusks of mammoth. On other islands on the coast of 
Siberia, the remains of these mammoths are enormously 
abundant, and they often are found frozen in the tundra. 
This is the case with one just discovered—said to be very 
perfect—to secure which an expedition was recently sent 
from St. Petersburg, to the town of Kolymsk, on the 
Kolima River, near which the find was made. The party 
left St. Petersburg early this summer, and reached 
Yakutsk, about two months ago. It is altogether prob- 
able that before now they have secured the specimen, and 
may be on their way back with it. 

Kolymsk is one of the coldest regions of the world. It 
lies about 600 miles northeast of what is called the winter 
cold pole of the Northern Hemisphere, and is, so far as 
known, one of the places of lowest temperature of the 
north. Its mean temperature for January is 56 degrees 
below zero, and it sometimes goes much lower. 

In a small town, in Moravia, in Austria, there exists a 
great deposit of mammoth remains. With these are found 
remains of man and other animals, and also evidence of 
fire, as well as tools and implements, evidently made by 
man. This has been taken as evidence that in this par- 
ticular place man hunted the mammoth and destroyed him. 
But Steenstrup has expressed the opinion that the mam- 
moth did not live there at the same time with man, but 
must have perished long before human beings reached 
them, and was preserved intact in the frozen soil—just as 
the mammoth to-day exists in Siberia—until the men 
of the later reindeer period found it, cut it out of the soil, 
used its teeth and bones; and perhaps left its flesh as food 
to the wild animals. 

Nevertheless, the bones of the mammoth have so often 
been found with man’s weapons among them, that it has 
long been believed that man and the mammoth lived to- 
gether on the earth. Still better evidence is the drawing 
of the mammoth on a piece of ivory found with bones of 
pre-historic man, in the caves of southern France. It can 
hardly be doubted, in view of all the evidence that has 
accumulated, that man and the mammoth were coeval. 


The Ways of an Owl. 


East WAREHAM, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
What a pity the meadow starlings have not the beautiful 
song of the Western variety! The lark of the prairies has 
a compass and power of voice second to none of our 
singers. It is hardly to be distinguished from our bird 
except by its voice—and the same may be said of the 
Western towhee. only the sexes are not so unlike, male 
and female being very different looking in our species. 

The dusky ducks breed on West Island. Last spring 
one was shot on Ram Island with a fully developed egg 
in it, and that duck would no doubt have nested on West 
Island, if, indeed, it might not already have had a nest 
there. There are a number of large reservoirs like Old 
Tuck in Rochester, East Head in Carver, ponds in Ply- 
mouth and down the Cape, with some on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, near which these ducks breed. The wood duck 
does nest to some extent here, and loons used to raise a 
brood at White Island Pond, a beautiful sheet of water 
between Wareham and Plymouth. 





Birds of prey have been quite plenty. Some weeks ago 
one of my brothers put up and shot a Cooper’s hawk. It 
had just killed a Mongolian pheasant, and had only eaten 
a little of the neck. This pheasant was an old 
bird—a male—that had been raised under a 
hen, as it had scaly.leg developed about and 
below the heels, extending half-way down the 
tarsi. Wading through snow-and slush had 
checked the progress of the microscopic insects 
which produce this disease, and the bird’s feet 
were in a normal condition. I have never seen 
any of our native wild birds attacked by this 
parasite, and its presence on a pheasant would 
show that care should be taken to have healthy 
hens for foster mothers, for this disease, when 
once seated, is persistent and requires treat- 
ment. It is a matter of note that a Cooper’s 
hawk should kill so large a bird—about three 
times its own weight. A pheasant in the open 
is noticeable, and would be sure to attract the at- 
tention of any hawk. This would be a serious 
matter in pheasant raising, for Cooper’s hawk breeds all 
through New England, and as far south as Virginia, by 
my own observation. When located and nesting this 
hawk will come daily to a poultry yard, and every time 
take a chicken, and to stop its visits it has to be shot. A 
brood of pheasants under a domestic hen inclosed by 
wire would be safe, a brood in the fields would disappear 
one by one. The sharp-shinned hawk is just as bad, but 
too small to kill adult fowl. The marsh harrier is a 
rabbit hunter and will chase meadow larks; it is an in- 
defatigable mouser, but is hardly likely to take game or 
chickens, 





Most owls are mousers, because their time of hunting 
brings them in contact with mice, rats and rabbits and 
other furred animals. The great horned owl is an ex- 
ception to this rule in the matter of prey. I had a visit 
from one last January; he came in the early morning 
and entered my hen house. I had failed to latch the inner 
door, which separates the roosting room from the scratch- 
ing shed, as the windows of the latter were raised; this 
allowed him to fly in. When I came out to open up, the 
fowl were in a great commotion, and I saw that some- 
thing was wrong. On looking in I perceived that the 
intruder must be still there by the way the ducks and 
hens were avoiding the locality of the nesting boxes, and 


there I saw on the floor what first appeared to be a Ply- 
mouth rock hen just expiring. A second look showed 
that it was no hen, but some bird with its head pushed 
under a nesting box and making violent efforts to do 
something; it seemed to be trying to get beneath the 
box. Really, it was eating a duck, and did not mistrust 
my presence until I had firmly grasped its wings close to 
the body. It struggled fiercely on being drawn out, and 
then I discovered that it had a steel trap on one foot, the 
jaws holding two toes, but otherwise loose, there being 
no chain. It had evidently been caught some time pre- 
vious and had broken the fastening. Afterward I found 
an owner for the trap, and heard his story. He had had 
a hen killed, and suspecting an owl, had watched the 
following evening, gun in hand, but darkness and cold 
drove him in before the robber came. However, he tied 
the hen’s body so it could not be carried off, and set a 
trap. During the night the owl came, sprung the trap and 
dragged the body about, but was not caught. Determined 
to catch the owl, the man got three more traps and set all 
four in a square about the bait. That night the bird 
came and mussed around some, disturbing the arrange- 
ment and working about the hen. Two of the traps were 
large and heavy, but he got into the smallest one, and got 
away with it. 

In a week or ten days he entered my hen roost and 
was caught. I took him into the house, and with tongs 
freed him from the trap. In the evening we fed him 
with raw meat out of hand. He did -not seem very 
savage, and never offered to strike with his feet. This 
was surprising, as both hawks and owls are very ready 
with their talons, which must be dulled at once if one 
means to handle them. We have him now; he lives in the 
wood house, and has never been tied, or confined, except 
by the door. He has a perch, which he can fly up to, but 
sits on the edge of the coal bin or on the wood itself much 
of the time. He will bear to have his head scratched, and 
will accept food from one’s fingers, but a person unused 
to him would be shy of offering a small piece, for he 
grabs as though it were escaping prey. However, he will 
take tiny pieces of meat from one’s fingers and not pinch. 

His capacity for swallowing is great, almost snake- 
like, and is accomplished with effort, a succession of 
violent jerks, during which he gasps for breath, being 
necessary to engulf a chicken whole. We call him the 
Sexton, because he saves us the trouble of burying the 
unfortunate chicks that meet with untimely deaths by 
accident. He also disposes of the bodies of such skunks 
are are caught while trying to get into the hen house, and 
what muskrats the junior catches. These are skinned, and 
in the case of skunks, the objectionable feature is re- 
moved before they are given him. We place the carcass 
on the chopping block and he does the rest; if it is hea 
for him to handle, he takes it on the floor and stays until 
nothing is left but the bones, and these he can tear to 
pieces in most cases. The skull of a muskrat he reduces to 
bits that.can be swallowed. Watter B. Savory. 


Pocaca and the Panther. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much interest the various experiences 
of hunters and others with our wild animals, and now 
beg to offer my mite to the general collection. 

So far as personal experience goes, I must say that I 
never yet, in the course of many years’ hunting in this 
country, have had occasion to fear the attack of any of 
our wild animals I have come in contact with, and I do 
not think for an instant that the least danger is to be 
feared from them save, of course, in instances where 
one is wounded, has very young offspring, or is brought 
to close bay. A mouse will attack under these circum- 
stances sometimes. ft. 

The story that I wish to relate, therefore, is in con- 
nection with an Indian who lived in Saanich, near Vic- 
toria, in the ’50s and early ’60s. He was chief of the 
tribe of North Saanich Indians, a man of splendid pro- 
portions and physique, standing 6 feet 4 inches in his 
bare feet, and with the strength of two ordinary, men. 

A story is told of him as having happened some years 
before I first saw him in ’62, to the effect that one day, 
while out hunting for sandhill cranes among the little, 
brushy meadows which abounded in the vicinity, he was 
spring on and seized by a panther. As he told it, he 
was creeping through the brush, stalking a bunch of 
cranes, armed with bow and arrows, and if I remember 
aright, with a fur robe over his shoulders, when he felt 
himself seized from behind. He at once saw and felt it 
was a panther. So, firmly grasping each fore paw, and 
shrugging his shoulders so that his neck-and head were 
fairly protected from bites by his long, thick hair, he 
carried the brute a half mile to the sea, where he held 
him under water until drowned. He then carried the 
dead animal another mile home in triumph, 

He was, of course, badly lacerated, but his body had 
been partially protected by the robe. But what a 
strength of arm and grip it took to perform the feat! 

Now, in this case, we have a reliable account of a 
panther. deliberately hunting and springing on a man, 
but there is no doubt in my mind that it was a clear case 
oi mistaken identity, and that the fur robe worn by the 
Indian deluded the animal into the belief that he was 
hunting another wild beast, possibly a deer. 

Poor Pacaca (Tobacco)! Some years after this hap- 
pened he went one day to the north side of the peninsula 
to a small island lying in the strait near the canoe pas- 
sage to and from the north. He was accompanied by his 
wife and several girl relatives, and their object was hali- 
but fishing. As they did not return at the appointed 
time, search was made, and the dead bodies of the party 
were found in their camp, murdered as they slept, by the 
savage Yokwiltulths of Cape Mudge. The women lay 
with cut throats all agape. He, the chief, had had his 
head severed from the trunk and the member taken away 
by the marauders. : j 

I shall never forget the feeling of horror I experienced 
as a child when hearing of this, and long did I miss the 
chief’s familiar presence. That was the last blood feud 
between the tribes, and was never avenged. Civilization, 
with her iron hand, soon after pervaded the land, and 
savage customs faded away. MAZAMA. 

Comox, B. Cu Aug, 91, 
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Varying Hares. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every person knows that there is such an animal.as the 
jackrabbit, but very many know little or nothing of their 
peculiarities, habits, etc. 

Climate or altitude has a wonderful effect upon their 
color. In the Rocky Mountains of northern Colorado and 
southern Wyoming, at an elevation of 8,000 feet. they are 
their natural gray color in summer time, and in winter 
their color changes to pure white; while lower down in 
the valley, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, within less than a 
hundred miles, they retain their gray color during all the 
year. This I know only from observation, and have never 
heard any one else even mention it, and would like to hear 
from some one who can give the true cause of this differ- 
ence. A few years ago, in winter time, when the snows 
were deep, they would congregate about the corrals of 
big stock ranches where stock was being fed, to an ex- 
tent that would hardly seem credible. At such times they 
do not seclude themselves or keep under cover during the 
day as ordinarily is their custom, but keep in motion, hop- 
ping about continually. I have seen hundreds in sight at 
one time about these corrals. They seem to be little 
sought after for their meat where they are so abundant, 
and I have wondered why, for their flesh, when properly 
cooked, is equal to that of some small-game animals which 
are much sought after, and their size would make it an 
object to kill them for their meat. 

Where one depends on the rifle, hunting jackrabbits 
affords no mean sport, for they are rather shy, and 
after once being chased up, are hard to approach within 
easy range, if they find they are being pursued. 
In their ordinary travel they string their tracks out more 
as a dog or fox does in galloping than like other rabbits. 
If they are chased up by a dog or other animal, which pur- 
sues them, they go straight up a steep, bare hill or 
mountain, if such be near enough, for there is where they 
can leave any foe behind if it be without wings. One of 
their peculiarities is their power to run apparently as 
fast straight up a steep mountain as on level ground, and 
I doubt if any animal can outrun them up a steep hill. 
Instinct appears to teach them that this is their strong- 
hold in flight, and they invariably take this advantage 
when pursued. 

Jackrabbits are generally thought of as belonging to the 
prairie country, and I knew not that they were to be 
found in mountain districts until I found them there my- 
self, and there is where all my observations of them have 
been made. The statement is often made and believed 
by residents of the jackrabbit country that when they run 
they throw one hind leg out behind and up over their 
rump, swinging it around loosely, changing legs every 
little while. I had always noticed something swaying 
from side to side when a rabbit ran, but never believed it 
to be the leg. By getting very close to one before it ran, I 
could plainly see that it was the tail which they keep 
swaying from side to side as they run. Some of the advo- 
cates of the leg theory claimed they had not tail enough 
to be seen. but to prové the length of their .tail I killed 
and skinned one, and the bone of the tail measured just 
5 inches, which, with the fur, would make at least a 6-inch 
tail. 

Eagies are the worst enemies of these hares, at least in 
mountain districts, and I have watched many a contest 
between jack and eagle, and find that jack does not 
always lose his scalp, either, for he is not too proud to 
crawl into a badger hole if one happens to be near. Like 
most other animals, they can be approached more closely 
on horseback than on foot, and will sit still until a horse 
almost steps on them. Once while we were on the trail 
with a bunch of cattle, one of the cowboys saw one sitting 
under a sagebrush within a few feet of his horse. He 
swung his long Mexican-whip and snapped the rabbit 
on the head, killing it instantly. 


EMERSON CARNEY. 
Morcantown, W. Va. 


[There are several species of large hares in the Western 
country, all of which are loosely termed jackrabbits. Of 
these Lepus bairdi is called also snowshoe rabbit. It turns 
white in winter, as also does L. washingtonit. The jack- 
rabbit of the plains, L. campestris, also turns white. On 
the other hand, the Texas jackrabbit, L. callotis, and that 
of California, L. californicus, do not turn white. The two 
last-named species have the tail black above.] 


Pheasant and Bantam. 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An article which was published the other day in re- 
spect to the experimental crossing of the English pheas- 
ant upon the common bantam, with the hope that a new 
variety of game bird could be produced, is interesting .in 
so far as it goes, but it does not go very far. The cross- 
ing of the bantam fowl with the pheasant can produce 
sterile progeny only, as each is distinct in species. 
Varieties of the same species can be crossed successfully, 
and several of the most beautiful kinds of the pheasant 
family have been produced in this manner, but the at- 
tempt to produce something new in the game bird 
line by mating pheasants with bantams can result only 
in disappointment for the reason stated above. In Eng- 
land, where the pheasant is artificially reared in great 
numbers, the game bantam females are used to incubate 
the pheasant eggs, and rear the young. A few days after 
hatching, the little hen and her brood are taken to the 
edge of the forest preserves and turned loose, but twice 
each day, at night time and morning, they are fed by 
the keepers, and are in a semi-domesticated condition 
until the shooting season begins. The cross of the pheas- 
ant and the bantam hen occurs quite often, but the pro- 
geny have proven enuchs when the breeding between 
has been tried. By the way, there is nothing in the 
eating line that will compare with a correctly broiled 
game bantam. Those who have not tried one I would 
recommend doing so. 


Grorce N. THomas. 


The Forzst anp Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Gaye Gag and Gan. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertix 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 
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In the Indian Territory. 

Atx La CHapette, Germany.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am the lucky possessor of copies of Forest 
AND STREAM from May 1 to Aug. 31, 1894, and would have 
some more, if I had a chance to get the paper in our 
bookshops. I left the States in February, 1896. 

Many times I read and re-read these few numbers, and 
thus pass an otherwise lonesome hour with pleasure 
through reading the hunting and fishing stories. 

Now, if you will kindly permit, I will give you a short 
description of some of my experiences in hunting in the 
United States. I was a soldier in the regular army, and 
was stationed at Fort Supply, I. T., from November, 
1887, to November, 1892. At thai time the part of the 
Indian Territory within fifty or sixty miles around this 
post was a real paradise tor sportsmen; there were in 
plenty turkeys, deer, antelope, coyotes, wolves, ducks, 
chickens, quail and rabbits, and all quite close to the post. 
We did not care to hunt deer and antelope as long as 
we had plenty of game birds; and we hunted coyotes, 
deer and jackrabbits only with some of our seventeen 
hounds, feeding them with the rabbits. 

In November, two weeks before Thanksgiv:ng day, 
each troop of our regiment used to send a small party 
of five or six soldiers hunting for the troop; and, as I 
always desired to go along. and asked for it, too, I was 
ordered, in 1890, to join this party. We used to hunt 
along the creeks between the South and North Canadian, 
and traveled two days, to find a good place for turkeys, 
hunting along the road, also. 

In 1890 we went to the left of the North Canadian, be- 
tween, or opposite, Benol and Deep Creek, about thirty 
miles west of Cantonment. There is a place called “Sheri- 
dan’s Roost,”.” where this gallant officer had some great 
We were four 





sport with tke turkeys in the seventies. 
hunters, one cook and a teamster in our party. The 
boys used to hunt ciose to camp in the day time, trying 
to locate some good roost for the evening or early morn- 
ing hunt, as these mén shot the turkeys generally off 
the roost. I was the only one who had a good bird dog, 
and in the open season, hunted every hour I had free 
from service. On the road, traveling, I always shot 
enough quail, chickens, or ducks, for the evening camp, 
but when in our steady camp, nothing else than turkey 
would go. 

The shooting of turkeys off the trees, when asleep, did 
not suit me, so I generally took my horse in the morn- 
ing, went about two miles from camp, and started hunt- 
ing through the sandhills, partly covered with berry- 
bushes. On the first morning after making camp, riding 
to the top of a little ridge, I spotted a big flock of tur- 
keys, just on the other side. Drawing my horse back, I 
dismounted, sneaked to the top, and saw the turkeys 
thirty yards in front of me, close together in a little hol- 
low. The old gobbler, too wary for me, gave a warning 
note, and sent the flock running in different directions. 
My first shot, on the ground, killed two of them; and the 
second shot dropped one, flying, which came down to the 
ground with a heavy thump. 

Following the other turkeys on foot, I hunted about 
three miles ahead, without finding one of them, though 
my dog kept on pointing and following the trail of a 
couple all the time. 

At last, getting tired of this, I went about 200 yards 
to the left, and started back toward my horse, coming 
within a half mile of the place where my horse was lari- 
ated; the dog pointed and flushed a turkey, and I scored 
a clean miss at 40 yards. The shot started another tur- 
key 30 vards to the right, which I killed. One more tur- 
key rose 70 yards ahead of me, but I did not shoot at it, 
because I had only No. 3 shells. 

The finding of these three turkeys close to the place 
of their first rise set me thinking how I could outwit the 
game the next time, and not get so tired out as that day. 
Thinking is a big fault in many cases, but in this instance 
it started me on the right road, how to have the fun a 
little easier and to “get there” anyhow. Striking camp 
I told the other hunters where I had found the game and 
thought it would go to roost that night. The men killed 
five turkeys that evening off the roost, and three in the 
morning on another place. To keep the birds, we always 
put them in a tree, and after freezing, in the morning cut 
the backs open and stuffed the inside with hay. 

On the following day I started early to another ridge 
of hills, on Deep Creek. My dog flushed one old gobbler, 
which I killed from horseback; then, about 11 o’clock, I 
saw another big flock of turkeys feeding on some berry- 
bushes, close to the creek. Dismounting I sneaked 
through, and on the side of the creek, to about 50 yards 
of the birds, when I got. spotted, and the whole flock 
started to run. One of the birds got rattled and came 
the wrong way. I killed it 40 yards to my left, but after 
the sho: I kept in hiding. After waiting ten minutes I 
mounted the horse, and, riding a circle, galloped about 
two miles to get in front of the turkeys without disturb- 
ing them. Then I hunted on foot back toward the di- 
rection the game had run to and walked slowly, holding 
the dog as close as possible. After hunting a quarter 
of an hour, my dog went toward some small timber and 
came to a dead point. Closely following, I passed the 
dog and flushed two big turkeys, which I knocked down 
with a right and left at short range. In the same man- 
ner I shot four more out of the flock. Perhaps these 
birds thought they were hunted from both sides, and, 
therefore, tried to hide? it is possible, but I do not know 
this. I tried the same way hunting some more times, and 
had a good result always. 

The second day afterward I had a chance to try- an- 
other way to hunt these birds, which are race runners 
when followed. One of the other hunters asked to go 
along with me, and I, having no objection, we started to 
get to a small ridge four and one-half miles from 
camp. There was a cafion 60 yards wide, with a 
creek, bordered with a lot of small berry-bushes. 
following this up half a mile I got sight of four 
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feeding on the left side of the cafion, 120 yards ahead 
of us. Cautioning my comrade to get out of si we 
went back 200 yards, and I told him to get on top of the 
hill and try to get 300 te 400 yards on the other side of 
the birds to some hiding place. After waiting about fif- 


-teen minutes I started ahead to where I had first seen 


the turkeys; they had fed slowly ahead, and were only 
100 yards further on, feeding yet. I sneaked as low as 
possible, partly on hands and knees, getting to about 55 
vards of the birds, when I heard their warning cry. Ris- 
ing quickly I shot both barrels into them, running, and 
stopped one; there were seven turkeys in the lot. I fol- 
lowed the others as fast as possible, shortly hearing my 
friend’s repeating gun crack four times; he killed three 
of the passing six turkeys. 

On this trip of ten days, of which four were marching 
days, we killed eighty-seven turkeys, bringing seventy-two 
back to the fort. 

How this part of the Territory has been for hunting 
since the opening of the Cherokee Strip, in 1893, I do 
not know. but I did not care to hunt or fish there after- 
ward. The deer, turkeys, and other large game, must 
have left this part of the Indian Territory long ago, and 
have gone to the remaining portion of the Indian reser- 
vation, between the South Bosudien, Wolf Creek, and 
Texas, where they have a chance to live and raise their 


young ones, and are not chased all the time out of the 
courtry. 


The Outing of the Three B.’s. 


For two months we had been “showing” our wives, 
who had lately become Missourians, the advantages and 
efficacy of a man getting away from his family, himself 
and his, business, to drop twenty years of his life and 
become a boy again for ten days or such a matter. And 
it was finally settled that early in November we would 
go to some point where we could find sport that was 
equal to that “we used to have.” So we began casting 
about for the locality, and, after absorbing the map and 
a fairy tale of a railroad press agent, we decided that 
the St. Francis River country, in Arkansas, promised 
greater variety of sport than anything we had heard of, 
and we are compelled to admit that the country is “as 
advertised” to a greater degree than is usually the case 
in such matters. I wrote to Atlanta, Ga., to my old boy- 
hood friend and hunting chum, Bob, and stated the 
case to him briefly, believing, however, that he would 
hardly consent to so long a trip. In due time, I re- 
ceived his reply, with a draft enclosed for his share of 
the outfit, and saying that he would meet us anywhere 
at any time on an hour’s notice. 

For the next three weeks our spare time was taken up 
with outfitting and receiving the rallyings of our wives 
and friends, who, decided that from the appearance of 
things we were going to the wilds of Africa to hunt 
elephants and catch whales on the way. We took their 
joking as gracefully as possible and continued to load 
shells for bear, and declared if we met one there would 
be a fight, or the bear would do the running. All this 
time the weather continued warm and unfavorable for 
duckshooting, but we hoped for improvement before our 
start, and we still were hoping up to the day of our de- 
parture. On Nov. 2 we telegraphed Bob, that if he 
made good connection we would take breakfast with 
him at Paragould, Ark. We then shipped the outfit and 
could hardly wait until the next night to start. All next 
day we received the calls and messages of many friends,. 
who modestly expressed their special fondness for wild 
ducks, bass, possum or wild turkey, and no one-got 
less than a promise. Saturday evening found us and our 
wives, who, by this time, were into the spirit of the 
thing and determined that if their wishes were carried 
out we would have a successful outing, at the station, 
and, after many good-byes and good lucks, we were soon 
rolling along to the southward. On the train we met a 
sportsman friend on his way to his suburban home, and 
being quite familiar with the locality of our campaign 
with the game and fish, he gave us much valuable infor- 
mation regarding conditions, etc. We arrived at Para- 
gould after a fair night’s rest and found upon leaving 
the train the first evidences of frost of the season. 

It was still dark, but we found our way to a hotel and 
bolted for the register. There were plenty of hen-tracks 
on it, but no sign of Bob having registered. We went 
up the street to another hotel only to be disappointed 
again. Going back to our hotel, we sat around a very 
cheerful wood fire until breakfast was called, which we 
proceeded to stow away with a will, for it seemed our 
appetites had improved wonderfully, although we were 
hardly started, After ~ % our outfit and making 
the better acquaintance of Mr. a express agent, who, 
by his clever courtesies then and afterward, convinced 
us that the proverbial Southern hospitality had been 
born and bred in this gentleman, and meeting one more 
train from the south, on which Bob might come, but 
failed to, we left a message for him and boarded the P., 
& S. E. for Bertig and the Buffalo Island Hunting and 
Fishing Club, where we would make headquarters. Our 
ttain rattled sone through forests of cypress, oak and 
gum trees, with here and there a clearing and an oc- 
casional glimpse of water and swamp, which gradually 
increased as we approached the river. Arrived at Ber- 
tig we could have tossed our baggage out of the car 
into the club house, which is built on a level with the 
tracks on piles about ten feet above the river. In fact, 
Bertig is about all built on stilts or on boats, and the 
native goes about his business in a dugout oftener than 
in any other way. Steve V—, manager of the club, re- 
ceived us and very soon made us feel at home, and 
proved to be a genial and accommodating host through- 
out our stay. 

With our party still incomplete, we decided that only 
prospecting should be done the first day, so Burt vol- 
unteered to be “gondolier” or pusher or whatever the 
man is who propels the dugout, while I was to try and 
raise a bass ome otant very flashy flies which had been 
the cause of much jokiag ty several friends, and Burt, 
after he had paddled and pushed two miles up the river, 
joined them in doubting my ability to cast,a fly, for I 
never got a strike. This, to me, seemed remarkable, for 
prettier bass grounds no fisherman ever saw, and we 
could see fine specimens down deep in the clear water, 
but they were not attracted by my bunch of feathers, 
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so I gave it up and admitted that I did not know how to 
make a bass strike when he wouldn’t. All the way up 
the river we were interested in the very peculiar condi- 
tions, river, so called, with apparently no particul- 
lar channel or banks, was a curiosity to us, and a puzzle 
as well, as there are innumerable shoots, canals or runs 
where a canoe can be pushed or paddled in any direc- 
tion, and many a hunter has been quite late to supper 
‘on account of losing his way back to the club house. 
The clearness of the water is what first strikes the ad- 
miration of the newcomer, also its varying depth, which 
‘may be now a comparatively sandy shallow with a silver 
ripple, and the next moment, not a stone’s throw away, 
a pool from ten to fifteen feet in depth, with the bot- 
‘tom as easily seen as if there were no water in it; indeed, 
so plainly does every bunch of moss or aquatic plant, 
sunken log or sand patch, show in the depths, that 
one is reminded: of a huge glass vessel filled with alcohol 
and fruit or plants as natural as life. The cypress trees 
have huge butts some six to eight feet in diameter 
at the water level, then taper suddenly upward to 
the trunk, where the tree rises majestically, a mast on a 
strong foundation. The channels and shallows are bor- 
dered with a profuse growth of flags, smartweed, yonka- 

— and spatterdock—ideal feeding grounds for water- 
owl, 

Having noted many flocks of traveling mallards, we 
decided late in the afternoon to take a stand and see 
it we could not get a few shots, so we pulled into the 
flags and had just got settled when down the river came 
a flock of “sawbills,’ not very much prized among the 
duck family, but mighty good practice when they are 
on their way to supper. They gave us a fair shot, and 
we folded two up nicely and a third set its wings and 
sailed off a quarter of a mile and fell—not a bad begin- 
ning for hunters sadly out of practice. At intervals 
large flocks of aaaahs passed over, practically out of 
gun shot. We saluted them and were surprised when we 
cut out several at remarkably long ranges. Burt said 
something about straining our guns, and I made him 
own up that he was using shells we had loaded for tur- 
keys. After gathering up the birds we started back to 
the club house. On the way down I asked Burt if he 
had noticed any unusual blueness in the sky off to the 
south, and he said he had, and that Bob was laid out 
somewhere down there, which was a good and suf- 
ficient reason therefor. As we glided along, we specu- 
lated on the prospect for duck shooting, which was the 
“paramount issue” with us, and decided that only a 
spell of weather would insure a killing. Arrived at the 
club we again found no message from Bob, so decided 
to eat and increase our store of hope for his early ar- 
rival, which came with that satisfactory feeling produced 
by a good supper and after that a good smoke by the 
office fire. We had sounded the natives as to what to 
expect with the unfavorable weather prevailing, and 
finally decided to make a trip to Bagwell’s Lake for 
wood ducks and bass (with minnows). After securing 
— for the morrow’s trip we turned in and slept iike 
ogs. 

The guides were on hand next morning, and we soon 
had our tackle, guns, bait and lunch loaded on a hand-car, 
with which we pumped two miles up the track to the boat 
landing, where we reshipped for a cruise about Bagwell’s 
Lake. After derailing the car and locking it, we started 
the boats. With the guide standing in the stern, he would, 
with a long paddle, make the boat fairly swish down thé 
narrow channels among the cypress trees, missing them in 
a way that was remarkable. We wended our way down 
the lake perhaps three miles, flushing wood ducks and 
mallards from time to time, and bagged several, although 
we found this timber shooting was a game we were not 
fully up to, and we were much disappointed at the few 
birds and their wildness. My guide suggested that we fish 
awhile, and I agreed. Burt hated to give up the shooting, 
and decided he would go further down for awhile. I had 
my tackle ready just as he was leaving us, and dropped 
my minnow down beside a log. As the bobber followed 
the sinker out of sight, I pulled and landed a clean hook. 
Burt suggested that that was a bite, and I agreed with 
him. My guide asked Burt how long he would be gone, 
and upon receiving the reply, “Not over an hour,” he 
made a statement that I did not believe he could sub- 
stantiate, “We will have six or more bass when you 
return. Burt smiled and paddled away, and as they passed 
around the bend we tossed our lines over the log—but 
never a strike. “We have made too much commotion 
around here; we will leave this log until later and try a 
drift further up,” said the guide. He paddled up to this: 
drift without disturbing the brush, secured the boat, and 
we tossed in our bait again, the guide coaching me that as 
the shiners we were using were a large mouthful, the fish 
must be given time to get a good hold, and while he was 
talking away went his bobber, just as mine had. He let it 
go until the fish had taken up the slack, then he deliber- 
ately walked the bass right out from under the log and 
soon had him flopping in the boat. Well, that looks more 
like it, I thought. After he had strung the bass and 
dropped the same minnow back into the same hole, away 
went the bobber again, and I remarked that we must be in 
a nest of them, and out came another one. As he prepared 
his hook, he suggested that I was a trifle too deep, so I 
drew in and lowered my bobber. We both cast at the 
same place, and almost at the same instant down went 
both bobbers, and in a few seconds more the guide had 
landed one and I was fighting with a 4-pounder that was 
loath to be landed without an argument, and he ripped 
and tore, first under the log, then under the boat, and fin- 
ally made a break for deep water, and the reel began 
to sing. I was getting anxious to see this plunger, so I 
tightened up on him, and finally got him up to the edge of 
the boat, when the guide had him over the side in a 
jiffy, the finest bass—of my own catching—I had ever 
seen. “How do you like it?” asked the guide. “Great!” 
said I, as he finished baiting up, and I wiped the perspira- 
tion from under my hat band. . 4 

We cast again and again, and when we left that log we 
had ‘nine fine specimens. The guide had landed six of 
them, but I had the biggest in the string, and was happy. 
At this rate we could double the estimate made Burt when 
he left. In drifting up to another log the guide told me to 

my line just over the further edge of it, and doing 
so, | immediately had another fight on hand. This time the 
water was deep and clear of snags, aside from the large 


sunken log under which the bass had lain, so I started the 
tussle with more confidence than previously, but he did 
some running and darting, water-cutting, twisting and 
thrashing that fairly stopped my breath, I was so afraid 
he’ would break loose. The guide had shifted the boat so 
that the bass could not run back under the log, and was 
much interested in the landing of the prize of the day. 
He advised me if my rod could stand it to get his nose 
out of water. I finally su¢ceeded in doing this, the rod 
bending nearly double, and then worked him over to the 
end of the boat, where the guide could get hold of the 
line, when he soon had him in the boat. This one was 
afterward found to weigh 4 pounds 7 ounces. I shed my 
coat and began doubling up a stringer, for one was already 
overloaded, and the prize of the day could not be trusted 
except on an extra strong stringer. We then decided to eat 
our lunch and wait for Burt. We had just got a 
good start when my line, which lay in the water, began 
running out rapidly, and I grabbed my rod just in time to 
keep it from being pulled overboard, and in a few minutes 
had another—a 2-pounder—up to the boat for the guide to 
land. Before he got it on the string his bobber disap- 
peared and directly he had landed one of the largest crap- 
pies I had ever seen. We had baited up and were pro- 
ceeding with the lunch, when Burt and his guide came 
up looking disgusted. not having had a shot. 

Upon seeing our string, Burt ejaculated, “Holy smoke! 
give us some minnows and a bite of that lunch.” As we 
divided the bait we explained that we had moved hardly a 
hundred yards in landing the bunch. Off they went, and 
in a very few minutes we could hear the familiar and un- 
mistakable sounds that indicated that the string was grow- 
ing. We worked other logs and caught more bass, and 
once I hooked what the guide called a pike, weighing 
about 2 pounds, which made up in fight what he lacked in 
weight, and-I had some fun getting him in. We fished 
along with good success, until the minnows began to run 
small, and consequently the “goggle eyes” commenced to 
bother us. About 4:30 we quit and started back for the 
landing, overtaking Burt, who we found had a fine string 
and a hard luck story of a fish “twice the size of his 
largest” (3% pounds) he had failed to land. In proof of 
its size, he displayed a No. 18 snell hook bent out until it 
looked like a darning needle, with a barb on it. 

We paddled up to the landing, comparing notes, and as 
thoroughly contented as a party of returning fishermen 
ever are, but the big one always seems to get away, and 
leaves a “bad taste in the mouth,” so to speak. We re- 
placed the car on the track, pumped back to the club house 
and there found Bob had arrived during our absence, and 
had gone out after ducks on his own account and had just 
returned with quite a respectable bag. After greetings and 
Bob’s tale of woe of how he had to be in Memphis twenty- 
four hours, having missed his connection by a few min- 
utes, we counted our fish into the ice box and found we 
had eighty-six bass, one pike and one crappie. 

At supper Steve took us into his confidence and advised 
us to take a trip to Gum Island, where he affirmed that a 
bunch of deer and a flock of wild turkeys had lately been 
seen. We concluded to act on his suggestion, and notified 
the guides to be on hand for an early start the next 
morning, and then after a most agreeable evening with 
our pipes and listening to tales of great fishing, turkey 
shooting, and of ducks having been so thick as to “hide 
the sun”—a condition that was not on at present—we 
went to bed to dream of black bass, deer and wild turkeys 
disporting themselves in ways most remarkable. Next 
morning we were up with the sun, and away up the river, 
and although skeptical about killing anything larger than 
a squirrel on the island, went supplied with shot, from 
buckshot down to sixes. The weather was anything but 
favorable for ducks, it being warm and bright, but we 
thought there might be a chance to pick up a few mal- 
lards, so when about a half mile up the river, the proces- 
sion of canoes scattered, one boat taking the river chan- 
nel, one Seneca Slough, and the other through Gin Chute 
and up by Eagle’s Nest, all meeting at the appointed hour 
at Gum Island Landing. In this way we covered nearly 
all the duck grounds between the club house and the 
island, about five miles distant, and bagged several mal- 
lards. We arrived in good order and on time at the 
landing and were soon ready for the start. 

Dividing the party, we started across the island, so as to 
cover it as thoroughly as possible, it being but about a 
half-mile wide by two and a half long. Personally, I 
considered the chances slim for a shot at a deer or a 
turkey, as up to that time I had never seen a wild, live 
specimen of either, and rather considered myself a hoodoo 
when it came to big game. In fact, I had no idea what 
deer or turkey signs were, which the guides had had much 
to say about, but did not care to display too much ignor- 
ance by asking many questions. After we had gone sev- 
eral hundred yards, I found Some tracks which I con- 
cluded were those of a deer, and called the guide, but 
after a glance at them he pronounced them hog signs. I 
had seen no hogs and asked him how he accounted for 
hogs on an uninhabited island, and he explained that some 
years ago hogs had been kept there and some that were 
as wild as deer still remained, and with that he showed 
me where they had rooted around a large oak tree for 
acorns. A little further on he stopped suddenly and 
showed me tracks that there was no mistaking for any- 
thing but deer, and fresh ones at that, which caused us 
to be somewhat more alert. We went on, winding our 
way through the woods and underbrush, but jumped no 
deer; finally the guide called my attention to the fallen 
leaves which had been lately disturbed about a tree, and 
said that turkeys had been scratching there, and to keep a 
sharp lookout, which I most certainly did. We presently 
came to a very inviting log, and as I had been stumbling 
through the brush and blackberry bushes until I was sure 
that all the game must have left that locality, I suggested 
that we sit down and rest awhile. While we rested there, 
watching the gray and fox squirrels, which were about as 
thick as sparrows on a city street, we heard the boom of a 
gun to_our left and rear, at a long distance, and in a 
moment another, then five more in rapid succession, which 
was doubtless the guide with Burt, as he was using a 
pump gun with black powder, the report of which could 
not be mistaken. We ee n to Fae ye s to worse v3 
shooting was about, and I suggested that Burt and guide 
had treed a coon and were making a sieve of him. We 
held our guns in readiness, however, for anything that 


might possibly come our* way, watching and _ listen- 
ing intently and starting at every rustle in the dry leaves, 
which always turned out to be a squirrel scampering 
about. We refrained from shooting, them, however, as 
there might be larger game in some near-by, undisturbed 
thicket. : 

After our rest we started by a circuitous route back to 
the landing, where we arrived in due time, not having 
seen anything larger than a squirrel, which was not alto- 
gether disappointing to me, for I had come to the conclu- 
sion years before that my luck at even seeing a deer 
was “on the bum.” At the landing a large owl flew off 
into the timber and lit somewhere near a hundred yards 
away, and to make sure our turkey loads were all right, I 
took a shot at him, and was satisfied when he dropped off 
the limb like a stone. As I started over to where the 
bird lay, I heard some of the others of the party coming 
through the brush, but did not see them until I returned 
with the bird. 

When I reached the boats I found Burt and his guide, 
who had just come in and seemed very warm and weary, 
but with broad smiles. They said nothing about the beau- 
tiful owl I was holding up, and I began to wonder what 
was up, and casting my eye about, soon discovered it—a 
fine, yearling buck, with its legs tied together and the 
sapling which they had brought him in on. What a beauty 
he was, and how I turned him over and admired him! 
They were too much interested in bringing in their prize 
unmarred to draw him before they started, so the guides 
went to work to put him into shape to keep. Bob and his 
guide soon came up, and we went at the lunch basket with 
the usual vim, and listened to Burt’s tale of how he got 
the buck. “Three deer,” he said, “jumped from behind 
a fallen tree, where they evidently had been lying down; 
two of them disappeared in the thicket to the right with 
one jump, but the third made for the thicket a little more 
to the left, where it was not quite so near, and so gave 
me time to get my gun to my shoulder and a quick pull 
at the disappearing white flag with a load of No. 4 bucks 
brought him down.” He was shot through the back of the 
loins, and his right hind leg shattered, but was able to 
rear up on his front feet when we came up, and the 
guide, who was an excitable boy with a new Marlin pump 
gun, seemed to think it his duty to fill his hide with small 
shot, in spite of Burt’s vehement protests. Our lunch 
having run out—not the story of how the deer was killed, 
for that.isn’t finished yet—we lifted the deer into a canoe, 
covered it with grass and shifted the boat to a sandy 
nook, took up our guns and were once more lost in the 
depths of this wonderful little island, where we knew 
that three deer, at least, still remained, one’ of the guides 
having seen a single buck below and further to the east at 
about the time Burt jumped his bunch, but out of gunshot. 
Another trip to the extreme end of the island and nothing 
seen but squirrels, that seemed more numerous even than 
in the morning, and I became more than ever convinced 
that my hunting, for anything larger than ducks, was 
very coarse. We had been standing still, listening, when 
the guide said he thought he heard something walking in 
the dry leaves ahead of us, but as we heard nothing 
further, he decided he was mistaken. We struck out 
again, but had gone scarcely fifty yards when the guide 
exclaimed, excitedly, “Look there! Look there!” I 
glanced at him to note the direction, and was straining 
my eyes for a glimpse, as I supposed, of a deer in the dis- 
tance, that I had so far failed to locate, when something 
dark darted from behind a bush not twenty yards from 
us, and bang went the guide’s gun. At the same time 
there was a roar of heavy wings, and I began to realize 
that my first chance at a wild turkey would not last 
long, and hurriedly covered the bird and fired a load of 
bucks at him which I had hoped would kill a deer. What 
beastly managing! for I had a load of BB’s in the left 
barrel, which, if I had used first, would surely have 
stopped the turkey, whereas, the buckshot with black pow- 
der nearly tore a leg off the gobbler, and smoked me out 
of a chance for a second shot until the bird was fully 
forty yards away in the timber. I gave him the other 
barrel, as soon as I could make him out through the 
smoke, but only made ragged feathers in his wings and 
others fly from his back, which I could see as he sailed 
away with his leg swinging like a trolley off the wire. As 
he disappeared through the top of a large oak, the air in 
my locality was blue from more causes than black pow- 
der smoke. The guide was considerably disappointed, for 
he had tried his best to show me the birds before they 
were startled, but was taken so by surprise himself, that 
he was practically speechless. This guide of mine was 
certainly a fine one. He was thoroughly unselfish, and 
was always anxious to give the “clubman”—as he dubbed 
any greenhorn he might be piloting about—the best of it. 
Upon opening my gun, I found a shell stuck so that I 
could not get it out with an ordinary extractor, and had 
to cut a stick and pound it out, after which we tried to 
locate the wounded birds. We found plenty of feathers 
where the guide had shot his bird while it was running, 
but the turkey was not to be found. We then went to the 
tree. where I had last seen mine, but with the same result. 
I felt badly, not only at losing my bird, but at its having 
gotten away wounded. The guide stated that he had seen 
turkeys, literally shot through and through, fly nearly a 
mile and then fall dead, and that he knew nothing harder 
to kill, and his remarks were very forcibly brought to my 
mind a few days later. 

The afternoon was nearly gone, so we headed for the 
boats, finding the others already there, having bagged a 
fine specimen of a ’possum, several woodcock and enough 
squirrels to supply the club. Our boats loaded, the guides 
pushed out and we were off for the club house, five miles 
down the river. The luxury of the trip down this pic- 
turesque stream can only be compared to a gondola ride. 
The guide, standing in the stern, sends the canoe gliding 
through the water with long, steady strokes, and the pas- 
senger, comfortably placed a little back of the bow in a 
backed seat with his gun across his knees in readiness for 
a shot at ducks as they rise from the smartweed and flags 
along the channel, is in a position to enjoy it. On the trip 
down, however, the ducks were few, and our party soon 
gave itself up to the charm of the surroundings, and the 
broad marshes with their tall cypress and their inhabitants 
were. treated to a serenade of the latest popular airs and 
ragtime coon songs, with now a few old-time melodies, my 
guide giving a series of wild goose calls, as his part of the 
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programme, which were certainly remarkable for a human 
voice. Just at dusk we glided up to the landing, -which 
was immediately covered with guests and guides to see the 
fine buck and congratulate the successful hunter. At 
supper there was nearly a rough house, for Burt, who 
took the honor of bagging the first deer, modestly deter- 
mined not to take the head of the table, which Bob and I 
agreed was the proper place for him, and we proceeded to 
seat him with formalities which promised to upset the 
table. BILt., 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Opening Day. 


Cuicaco, Til.. Aug. 29.—There is no day in all the 
sporting year the equal of “opening day,” that time set 
by custom and by law for the beginning of the fall sea- 
son of outdoor sport. We are now almost up to the 
opening day, and not for very many years has there been 
an opening day of so much interest and significance as 
attaches to Sept. 1. this yea~. 

Here in Chicago it seems as though everybody were 
going shooting and had postponed to the last minute 
the necessary preparations for this trip. The stores 
here are packed as they have not been for a long time, 
and the arnmunition trade is something greater than ever 
known before. For instance, | made inquiries to-day 
of one firm, that of Von Lengerke & Antoine, as to the 
relative importance of the ammunition trade this season 
as compared to last. Mr. Von Lengerke replied that, 
so near as they could tell, there were nearly six persons 
going shooting this year to one who went last year. “Oi 
course, we cannot keep absolute check on this;” said he, 
“because our new shell trade we might naturally expect 
to bring us a certain increase of business. You will 
remember that we took over the entire loaded shell busi 
ness so long handled by Mr. E. S. Rice, and we have 
many thousands of dollars invested in ammunition. We 
have 70,000 Du Pont shells now on the road, which we 
wish would reach us pretty soon. Here on our retail 
shelves there are ahout 50,000, and in our reserve stock 
dowr: stairs we have about 200.000 more. I can say 
from available figures that we will sell about 2,000,000 
more shells this year than we did last year. I do not 
believe that this is all due to an increased line of goods, 
but think that it is very largely attributable to the gen- 


eral interest in shooting matters and the abundant crop 
of game.” _ 


About 2,000,000 shells!| That is a good many of itself, 
but 2,000,000 “more” than were sold last year—what 
figures these be! It will be remembered that this is put 
one firm of many. The shooting industry of this coun- 
try can be estimated somewhat from these figures. Some 
one asks where do all the pins go? He might better 
ask where do al! the shot go? 


They Stop in Illinois 

A good many of these shells will be fired at Illinois 
game this fall; more than for many years past. As it 
stands now, Wisconsin exacts a $10 shooting license, 
Indiana a $25 license, Dakota a $25 license, and Minne- 
sota a $25 license if you live in a license State yourself. 
Hence, the open shooting regions are very much re- 
stricted, since figures like the above render shooting 
prohibitury to a great many sportsmen, although they 
do not hinder a great many others going out. The 
great influx of sportsmen upon the Illinois game fields 
this fall will be due to the fact that the shooting is too 
high elsewhere, more especially in Indiana, which has 
always been a great sporting ground for Chicago sheot- 
ers and anglers. 

As to where they are going, the answer is that they 
will be in every county of this State where there is grass 
or corn enough to hide a prairie chicken. A great many 
will go not much farther than Joliet, Ill., which is in the 
center of a remarkable profusion of birds this fall. Take 
the cross-line railroad out of Joliet, ance stop at almost 
any little village ten miles or more from the latter-named 
city, and you will be practically certain io find birds if 
you gt there soon enough. As to the abundance of the 
crop, there is no question wititever apout it. The local 
wardens report that they never have seen so many chick- 
ens in Illinois as there are this fall. 

The great Kankakee marshes will be che center of 
operations for a great many shooters, and it must be 
remembered that Indiana does not have an _ entire 
monopoly on this crooked stream. Some ot the best 
chicken marsh of Illinois lies along that river. The 
birds take to the wide, grassy swamps. for breeding, and 
these wet bottoms have always been productive of great 
numbers of prairie chickens. I have already mentioned 
Koutts, Knox and other Indiana towns as good to re- 
member, and one may add Lowell, Water Valley, Rose 
Lawn, and other kindred Indiana points. If one does 
not care to pay the license and prefers to shoot in [Ili- 
nois, he should try Momence, Kankakee. »r other tos.ns 
further down along the Kankakee River. De Kalb county 
is a good tip this week, as it was last. Aurora, about 
40 miles west of Chicago, is the home of a great many 
able sportsmen, and these will have good orair‘e chicken 
shooting within carriage drive of town. About 15 or 20 
miles beyond Aurora there is good chicken country. 
Mr. T. A. Hagerty, of this city, is one of those lucky 
enough to have a friend wio is a large land owner, and 
he has received an invitation to shoot over these prae- 
tically preserved farm lands. He goes west of Aurora 
about 12 miles, and should have very decent sport. 

Streator, Ill., is another town which should be remem- 
bered by one in search of chicken country, although I 
should prefer the De Kalb or Joliet districts instead, as 
Streator is a mining town, and sometimes the coal :min- 
ers shoot ahead of the opening day. 


Going Out. 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, Jr., general freight manager of 
the Chicago &* Northwestern Railroad, and his friend, 
Mr. Robert Cox, have started for the Northwest on on 
of ee hunts. of cuss 

r. F. T. Trego has gone up to Neepenauk c 
Wisconsin, where he will shoot on opening day, and 
robably, with very fair success. At the same club is 
Me. J. A. Day, of this city, who is spending this week 


fishing and will begin active operations on the upland 
game next week. 

Mr. Joseph E, Pflueger and Mr. Geo. Pflueger, his 
brother, both of Akron, Ohio, paused at the Forest 
AND STREAM shop to get directions for a Minnesota 
chicken hunt for which they were en route. These I told 
to take State Game Warden Fullerton’s advice as to good 
local country in Minnesota. 


Tremendous Chicken Crop and Cause for Same. 


This time we have without doubt or question a tre- 
mendous chicken crop. There are birds everywhere in 
the Northwest, or in every place where there has been 
any breeding stock at all. Here in Illinois, as I have 
stated, there are very many more birds than last year, 
or for some years back. Agent Fullerton’s advices from 
Minnesota show that they have a grand crop also in that 
State. The State Warden of North Dakota states that 
the birds are “almost anywhere.” To-day I was talking 
with Mr. West, of the general passenger department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and he 
said, “It is simply remarkable what stories of chickens 
come in from all over our South Dakota line. I wish 
I could get out myself for-a little fun, for, from all I 
can learn, there are more birds out in South Dakota this 
fall than ever was known there at any time, and they are 
full grown now. It is an early season.” Asked what 
specific points were best along the line, he said, ‘‘any- 
where west of the Minnesota line in South Dakota.” 

Much the same story as this comes in from Wiscon- 
sin, which, also, is having a good chicken year. It 
would be very pleasing for one to believe that this sud- 
den increase 11 our game supply is due t» the increased 
respe:: for the game laws of these Western States. This 
may be one of the causes for the incrzasz, yet one is 
constrained to believe it is but a minor cause. The true 
reason for the great abundance of prairie chickens lies 
in the fact that we have had an extraordinarily dry spring 
ard summer. Any one who savvies prairie chickens 
knows that they take to the lowlands to breed, and now-- 
adays almost their only nesting grounds exist in the 
swamp lands. The hen grouse builds her nest along the 
edges of the swamps, and, as quick as the spring floods 
come, the nest is drowned out. Once in awhile she 
nests again, perhaps with a reduced number of eggs. 
Now give that same grouse a pcricctly dry nesting 
ground, and she will turn out more than twice as many 
new birds as in a season of prolonged rains and high 
waters. A young prairie chicken is a tiny, downy, weak 
little thing, and quite as subject to death from heavy 
rain storms as is the domestic chicken, or the young 
duckling or gosling. This summer, as every.one knows, 
it has béen abnormally hot and dry. This was bad for 
human beings, hut mighty good for prairie chickens. 
The prairie chicken does not really need very much 
water, and it resorts to these lowlands simply from the 
desire for shelter, and not from any taste for wet grounds. 
The prairie chickens live week after week out in a high, 
dry country, where there is not a bit of water, the dew 
of the grasses serving to provide -all the moisture they 
demand. I presume every old chicken hunter has seen 
these birds sometimes, when put up in the middle of the 
day. fly to a cattail swamp, or has known his dog to find 
them in such surroundings during the heated hours of 
the day. Sometimes there will be water in such a swamp 
as this, but I have nearly always found it well to hunt 
around the edges of sach cover; yet it is an open ques- 
tion if the birds do not go there for shade or protection 
rather than for water. The prairie chicken is a bird of 
the high, dry prairies, and it does best when it finds 
itself situated in something like the old environment. 
The drowning out of the nests in the spring-time is 
one of the great causes of the decrease in the supply of 
these grouse in the ‘West, whereas a dry season means 
lots of birds. Thus we who have spent the distressingly 
hot summer in the cities may now have something of 
compensation in the increased pleasure of trips afield. 

Tf one were asked to name the point most properly 
to be called the center of the prairie chicken industry 
of America, he would be obliged to point, without hesi- 
tation, to the twin’ cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
If you want a taste of real sportsmanship; that is to say, 
if you wish to find a whole community of sportsmen, 
visit the Twin Cities. On ithe morning of opening day 
there is nothing left but the court house in these towns. 
They shut up the factories, close the schools, adjourn the 
Supreme Court, lock up the store doors, and go shoot- 
ing. If you would go out there next Sunday you would 
find nobody at home in St. Paul or Minneapolis. The 
servant would tell you—if the servant had not also gone 
out shooting—-fhat the head of the family had left for 
up country, where he intended to do a little shooting on 
the following Monday morning. The big city of Chi- 
cago, just as the big city of New York, is located a little 
too far away from the shooting grounds to be really a 
good place to live. A chicken trip, or, indeed, a hunting 
trip of almost any sort, nowadays, means for the inhabi- 
tant of either of those two cities a long and somewhat 
arduous’ journey, with all the trouble of shipping dogs 
and that sort of thing. If you live se far west as Min- 
nesota, you can have a hackyard big enough to lick your 
dog in, and you can raise a dog which will know a 
chicken when he smells him. Blessed are the men of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. and busy enough they are this 
week, getting ready for the annual hegira. 


Assault on a Game Warden. 


The vicinity of Willow Springs, on the Desplaines 
River, near Chicago, has always been one more or less 
productive of game birds, snipe, ducks, or even quail, 
and it has been patronized very generally by shooters 
of the humbler class, who go out on Sundays with their 
cheap, muzzle-loading shotguns to kill whatever they can 
find. Five days ago there were four Italians who were 
out on such a quest as this and who had killed a few 
wild ducks and half a dozen quail, illegally. As they 
were wandering about two east of the railwa 
station, they were met by Deputy Warden Louis M. 
Greenwald, who has soe 2 os part of the country 
in his work. Greenwald these Italians, arrested 


them, and undertook to take away their from 
One of the men struck him wi 1} ciub. knocking hin 
down, the four then running away. Greenwald drew hi 


F 
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revolver and fired at the man who had struck him. He 
thinks that he hit the fellow, but is not certain. Upon 
this the other three Italians assaulted Greenwald, beat 
him into insensibility, and kicked him about the body, 
breaking several ribs. He was left unconscious in the 


‘woods. where he was found later by farmers, taken to 


the railway station, and brought to the County Hospital 
of this city, where, at last accounts, he lay in a critical 
condition. 

Very frequently we read of the offenses of this Italian 
element ir the neighborhood of New York and other 
Eastern cities. and it seems members of that nationality 
are guilty of similar cases of indecent violence here in 
Chicago. These Italians furnish a very poor element of 
citizenship in some cases, and it is persons of this sort 
who make up a large percentage of ignorant Sunday 
shooters who defy alike law and decency in their maraud- 
ing operations about the edges of the city. It is to be 
hoped that Greenwald will recover and be able yet to 
have his assailants properly punished. 


New Warden at Milwaukee. 


Mr. Valentine Raecth has been appointed by State 
Warden Henry Overbeck as district game warden at 
Milwaukee. Mr. Raeth is a newspaper man and has for 
more than ten years been connected in different capaci- 
ties with the press of Milwaukee. He is an ardent hunter 
and fisherman, and has always been a firm advocate of 
game protection. He is the author of the Wisconsin 
law which empowers game wardens to act as forest war- 
dens, also, which law was passed last spring. It is con- 
fidently expected by the sportsmen of the Cream City 
that Mr. Raeth will fill the bill acceptably as local con- 
servator of protective interests. 


Big Illinois Game Preserve. 


What is thought to be the largest transaction ever com- 
pleted in the State of Illinois by. way of game preserves 
was concluded yesterday at Lewiston, Ill. Mr. W. C. Fitz- 
henry sold to a club of sportsmen the body of water 
known as Thompson’s Lake, long celebrated for its ex- 
cellence as a fishing and hunting resort. The purchasers 
were Mr. Henry Bates, Mr. W. P. Ijams, well known in 
railroad circles; Hon. Harry S. New, National Republican 
Committeeman from Indiana and a prominent newspaper 
man of Indianapolis; Dr. Thomas Hill, and others, friends 
of the above. These gentlemen not only bought Thomp- 
son’s Lake, but also several thousand acres of marshy 
lands adjacent to the water, and the consideration was 
about $30,000. 

Mr. New is a member of the Turtle Lake Club, whose 
grounds are located about twenty miles from Alpena, 
Mich. He is an ardent and expert fly-fisherman. 


, E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitp1ne, Chicago, Ill. 


Boston” Gunners. 


Boston, Aug. 31.—The shore bird gunners are not hav- 
ing the best of success of late. They say that the weather 
has been almost too fine, and the flights have been rather 
small. Down Chatham way the vacationists have their 
guns at hand, and go out mornings, with the result of a 
few dozen small birds. I. L. Kenniston brought up a 
pretty good bag Thursday morning, the result of a couple 
of mornings along shore. The birds were mostly summer 
yellowlegs and peep. In the vicinity of Scituate the 
gunners have had some sport, mornings and evenings. 
Local gunners have done most of the shooting so far, how- 
ever. In the Essex River and Plum Island section the 
Boston gunners have put in some time, and brought back 
a few birds.. A couple of Boston gunners got over sixty 
birds in that section last Tuesday. J. H. Jones and a 
friend have been on gunning trips lately, but their chums 
haze them with a report that they got no birds. Mr. 
Jones has secured the gun that he lost overboard while 
shooting muskrats last spring. The canoe was upset by 
the recoil of the gun, and Mr. Jones went to the bottom, 
gun, rubber boots and all. The gun he was forced to 
drop in order to save himself by swimming. Mr. Leonard 
Hasson, of Quincy, has been giving considerable atten- 
tion to the rearing of Mongolian pheasants in captivity 
for three or four years. This year he has not had the 
best of success. He put about thirty eggs into the best 
incubator he could get, but not an egg hatched, all being 
infertile, though he supposed his male birds were all 
right. Hence he has not a chick in his coop. The mating 
and nesting seemed to be as good as the year before, when 
the eggs hatched. He will change his breeding stock next 
year. The old birds seem to thrive, since they feed well. 
He has one solitary quail in his pens that seems to be in 
good condition. He went gunning off Marshfield way a 
few days ago, but got only three yellowlegs. But he met 
a gunner who claimed to have shot seventy plover on 
the marshes about North River, Marshfield, in one day, re- 
cently. Mentioning this story to a gunner, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with that section, having gunned there 
for several seasons, he laughed at-the idea. ‘Yes,’ said 
he, “I have heard of such plover before. I have not a 
doubt but what they were ‘stibs’ or ‘whitebreasts,’ which 
birds are not much larger than peep. The gunners in 
that part of the country like to call them shteal’ Teahees it 
sounds large. Further down the Cape the gunners call 
them ‘whitebreasts.’””, This same gunner says that yellow- 
legs are really scarce so far this season, but Labor. Day, 
Sept. 2, may bring in some bags. That day the gunners 
will all be out. T. L. Hanscom has just returned from a 
gunning trip down the Maine coast, in the neighborhood of 
Biddeford Pool. Summer visitors make it rather uncom- 
fortable gunning in that section. never knows how 
near he may be to some sort of a picnic, sailing or boati 
party, even where the coast appears remote or unsettled. 
He found that very early in the morning there was little 
danger from these summer sojourners being in range, 
while that was really the best time for gunning. With a 
friend who owns a boat, he made some pretty oe bags 
of yellowlegs and peep. PECIAL. 
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Going It Light and Heavy. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read in the Forest AND STREAM of the 3iIst inst. an 
account of a trip in Maine which was made by one man 
and a guide, who were eight days away from civilization. 
The trip was made in August, when the weather is usu- 
ally warm enough to call for but little in the way of 
bedding and blankets, and was so short that two people 
need not have carried a great weight of provisions, yet I 
read that when they contemplated making a portage—I 
quote it: “We threw away some of the provisions and 
camp articles, so as to lighten our load as much as pos- 
sible, but still had ten heavy back loads, in addition to the 
canoe.” 

I am not deficient in imagination, but it fails me here. 
What in the name of conscience do you suppose the man 
had with him? I do not know. what his idea of a heavy 
back load is. I know what my Indian guides have carried 
in trips I have made during the last eighteen or twenty 
years, and what I have usually carried myself, which, with 
both of us, has depended, so far as the provisions went, on 
the length of the trip, one of a month requiring, of course, 
more than one of ten days. On a trip of a month,.how- 
ever, we would only need to make two trips over any port- 
age, including carrying the canoe. I would like to know 
what sort of stuff a man would want to take to the woods 
that would give him seven or eight hundred pounds to be 
carried in addition to his canoe. Cecit Cay. 

Wasuincton, D. C, Aug 80, 


Buoy and Ducks. 


Ir the United States Government is not careful it will 
be arrested for violating the fish and game laws of the 
State of Maine, fined in court, and made to settle. Down 
at the entrance of Rockport Harbor, in Penobscot Bay, 
is a ledge marked by a stone monument, and upon this 
monument is a spindle supporting a barrel as a day 
mark. 

When the barrel was put up there it was a good, sound 
barrel, but the winds and waves of years have carried 
away its top hoops, the head has fallen in, leaving the 
staves spread apart like the fingers of a giant’s hand. 
The whole region about the ledge is frequented by wild 
ducks, and recently many of these birds have incautiously 
poked their inquisitive heads through the slits between 
the siaves, thereby getting caught by the neck and hang- 
ing there until dead. 

Now, there is a State law, covering all waters within 
the three-mile limit. which provides that whoever at any 
time or in any place within that limit shall with any net, 
snare, trap, device or contrivance other than firearms 
take or destroy any ducks or wild fowl shall forfeit fines 
in various amounts, according to the kind and number 
of birds so taken or destroyed. So the United States 
is a poacher, and the State of Maine may have the law 
on Uncle Sam if he doesn’t watch out.—Boston Evening 
Journal. 


Forest Fires. 


We notice a few fires on the lake shore, in a piece of 
woods which hitherto has escaped. People who light 
fires for the purpose of seeing the woods burn up, or, 
having lighted camp ‘fires, carelessly leave them to spread 
abroad, are criminally culpable. It may, perhaps, not be 
known to many that there is a law in force against 
leaving fires burning in the woods. Under the act even 
a person clearing land, and, burning, must take due pre- 
caution against the fire spreading beyond his slashings. 
But even were it not so, even were there no law written 
down against this, there is a higher law, which people of 
any far sightedness whatever, should rigidly keep, a law 
of natural economy. The stretches of forest which seem 
inexhaustible to-day, much of whose timber is to us use- 
less for milling, will one day be of value inestimable. 
Our children, and children’s children, may well have 
cause ‘to wonder at the short sightedness of their for- 
bears, who wantonly and criminally destroyed a grand 
heritage. In the east, the fires this season have been so 
great that timber owners have spent large sums trying 
to extinguish them, and the whole population in some 
sections were fighting fire night and day. Fortunately, 
the season has been wet with us, but should a dry spell 
come, there is fire enough on the lake shore to spread 
over the whole country.—Cumberland (B. C.) News. 





Opening of the Rail Season. 


Stratrorp, Conn., Sept. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
To-day is the first of the rail shooting on the Housatonic 
River, and a dozen boats were out. Owing to the rainy 
weather and the lack of sun through the late summer, the 
“corn grass” is still green, and its seeds are not ripe. Most 
of the signs of fall are not here, yet the blackbirds and 
reed birds are crowding the marshes, the kingbirds are 
flocking, fishhawks are moving southward and loose flocks 
of night hawks pass over through the sky. 4 

The easterly storm of Sunday pushed up a very high 
tide, and this afternoon the tide was fairly good. The 
shooting was quite lively, and some of the boats should 
have made good scores. I can learn, however, of none that 
were particularly high, 21, 17 and 13 being the only scores 
that have come to me. . 

It does not seem that any ducks were seen on the river, 
though there are a few sandpipers and plovers, and, of 
course, the usual number of little herons were started. A 
least bittern was seen by a well-known Milford ow. 

IGHT. 





Rail, Reeds and Oats. 


Soutn River, N. J., Aug. 31.—There is a wonderful 
crop of wild oats on the marshes here, but the seeds are 
not yet ripe. Reed and rail birds seem to be scarce as 
yet. and the few that have been killed are very poor. A 
good many yéllowlegs have been seen this week along 
the Raritan River. og og A 
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of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertises 
them in Forzsr ap it ' 


The Kingfisher Camp of 1903. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Kingfishers returned a few days ago from the 
twenty-first annual camp in the North Woods, and we are 
already “layin’ plans” for the next one, which, I think, will 
be at the same place, at the foot of Glen Lake, as we were 
all so well pleased withthe fine camping place, the fishing, 
the beautiful scenery around the lake, and with our two 
nearest neighbors, Mr. H. C. Burgess, the best of all 
neighbors we ever hitched up with, and Mr. Millington, 
that it will be hard to find a more “satisfyin’” place to 
make a camp. 

We “jest lived off’n the fat o’ the land”’ Bacon, hard 
tack, pork, beans “an’ sech,” for a foundation, and the 
fish and other provender that we ate would have made a 
dyspeptic long to swap “innards” with us. 

Then, new potatoes, cabbage (pork and cabbage), early 
apples, to eat for “sass,” cherries, blackberries. “rozber- 
ries,” milk, butter, eggs, and chickens. for a stew, fresh 
meat from Glen Arbor when we wanted it, honey, and 
syrup for flapjacks, and Mrs. Burgess—bless her kindly 
heart—baked every other day a batch of the very best 
fresh. bread for us, and one evening Millington drove 
around to camp in his wagon with his wife and boy and 
took supper with us, bringing with him a bag of green 
peas and apples, and a two-gallon freezer of ice cream as a 
treat to the boys. “Sech neighbors, sech neighbors!” 

“I’m jest a-tellin’. ye all this’—strictly facts, too—to 
make yer mouth water, and wish you had been with us. 

Another feature of the camp that made it pleasant for 
Old Hickory was the fact that my well-beloved old camp 
comrade, Kelpie, joined us at Traverse City and went over 
and stayed with us till we broke camp, saying at the 
wind up, in his deliberate, quiet way, “Hickory, this is 
the best and most satisfactory camp that we have been 
together in for years”; and he meant it. His son, George, 
came over and was with us for about a week at the last, 
but if I write down here what the boys said about him, I’m 
afraid he would have to buy a new and larger cap. 
Suffice it, that he’s a chip o’ the old block, and we all 
“took a notion to him.” 

I had three or four youngsters along from the post 
office—Ed. Kluba, Tom Linehan, Charley Rogers and 
Charley Drott. We called them “the youngsters” becatse 
none of them were more than half as old as Kelpie or 
I, and, as it was their first camp, they enjoyed themselves 
about to the limit. I would like to say a whole lot of good 
things about them, but I don’t want to swell their heads 
too much in their “first inning’—most people would 
say “outing,” but somehow I never took kindly to the 
word. 

“They fished, an’ fished, an’ fished, an’ fished, an’ then 
they fished some more,” and they worked like beavers on 
a new dam, and took many a lift of camp work off the 
shoulders of Hickory (for which I thank them, here in 
“the den’), and they are all “dead sot” on trying it again 
next year. C. G. Lloyd, his nephew, Tommy Lloyd, a 
bright, quiet lad of seventeen years and a good boy “clean 
through,” and Shelley Rouse, also uncle to Tom, were of 
the party, and were much pleased with the camp and 
surroundings. 

C. G., as he was called in camp, is one of the Lloyd 
Bros., wholesale druggists and manufacturing chemists 
of this “village,” and is an enthusiastic hunter of mush- 
rooms, toadstools “an’ sich’ —in fact, he is recognized as 
an authority on fungi, and takes delight in the fact. He 
spends a good part of his time while in camp pokin’ round 
through the woods, hunting rare specimens of the mush- 
room family, and when he finds one he is as pleased as 
Tom Linehan was when he caught a 3%-pound small- 
mouth, or Ed. Kluba when he “overcame” a 5-pound 
pickerel. Tommy, sor of John Uri Lloyd, the author, has 
developed into a “bug hunter,’ but he only “snared” a 
few moths and “snake feeders,’ and maybe a “daddy 
long legs” or two while in camp, preferring to put in his 
time with the other Tom (we dubbed them the “two 
Toms” )—early and late with his rod. 

Shell Rouse is a prominent lawyer of Covington, Ky., 
and the most persistent and indefatigable angler that ever 
wielded a rod. Everybody on both sides of the river 
knows Shell, and everybody likes him. 

Geo. J. Murray, the noted patent attorney, needs no 
introduction to the readers of Forest AND STREAM. It is 
only necessary to remind them that Old Adirondack is 
“the man who got lost in the middle of the road” while 
we were in camp a few years ago on Little Manistique 
Lake. He’s been lost a few times since, but we always 
manage to find him. The fact is, as he says himself, he has 
no more sense of locality than a three-day-old kitten, and 
if he starts off in the woods by himself, the only way to 
get him back is to tie the end of a ball of twine te him, 
and when he gets lost—which is usually less than a hun- 
dred yards from camp—he can follow the twine back and 
find himself. 

Altogether, it was a harmonious, brotherly party, and a 
camp to call up in the future pleasant memories—one that 
will bear “doin’ over ag’in” next year. 

As to the fishing, we caught small-mouthed bass in 
Glen Lake from 4 pounds down to 1% pounds, and every 
one of them carrying 60 pounds of fight to the square inch, 
and while fishing for minnows in Fisher Lake, we took a 

ood many little fellers, from an inch and a half in 
fength to three and a half inches, which were tossed back 
in the water to grow up to years of discretion. This 
might raise the question, Are the 114, 3/4 and 4 inch ones, 
all of this year’s spawning? 

We got bass, pickerel, barred perch and some bluegills 
in the Upper Fisher Lake. a little lake forming a part of 
the outlet of Glen Lake into Lake Michigan. This lake, 
and Lower Fisher Lake, were reached by boat through 
little connecting rivers a few rods in length, the upper 
Fisher about forty rods from camp, and the lower one 
a matter of half a mile or less. Tommy Lloyd got some 
good bass and a pickerel or two out of this lake; the 


4 : 
bass, however, all big-mouths, which I have always per- 
sisted in classing “no good” as fighters, when compared 
with their brethren of the lesser mouth. 

Out of Tucker Lake, a small lake nestled in the woods 
a half mile back from the Fisher lakes, grown up with 
waterlilies and grasses, the boys took big-mouths and 
pickerel till they were tired of looking at them. 

Brooks’ Lake, another little pond of a hundred rods or 
so in length, lying a few rods back in the woods from 
Glen Lake, on the opposite side from camp, and a couple 
of miles above, was another favorite water for the big- 
mouths, but I think the boys must have cleaned it out, as 
the last time they went to it they brought back only three 
measly little cusses that were barely of age—that is, over 
the length limit. 

These smaller lakes were fished when the big lake was 
too rough to go out in a boat with safety, which was a 
good part of the time. 

Glen Lake is between eight and nine miles long, and 
near four miles at the widest point, and the zephyrs from 
Lake Michigan kick up such a sea on it that it was not 
quiet day, as most of them were in the A, B, C class in 
handling a boat in rough water—or quiet water, either. 

Glen Lake is, I believe, the loveliest lake I have seen in 
all my meanderin’s over upper Michigan, its waters as 
perfectly clear and blue as the waters of Lake Michigan 
or Huron, and we were sorry when the time came to 
break camp and leave it. 

But, enough of camp and fishing for the present. I 
may take a notion to go more into details later on and 
rehearse a few fish stories that were told us by our out- 
lying neighbors that will move Bre’r Hough to take his 
bullhead catfish yarn in his vest pocket and hie him to 
tall timber with enough provisions to last him a year. 

After I got home and had the “calamities” put away 
in the attic and got my “city bearin’s,” I found three 
ForEST AND STREAMS waiting for me. I opened up on 
Aug. 3 and turned to the editorial page. I always start in 
on that page, for, like the old G. R. & I. Ry., I always 
find something good on it at both ends and in the middle. 
When [ got to the article, “No Authority,” I noticed that 
my old friend (?) J. H. Jordan had been up to his old 
tricks, and if Messrs. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., of Chi- 
cago, escaped his wiles, they are lucky. 


KINGFISHER. 


Practical Hints on Fishculture. 


BY DR. JAMES A, HENSHALL, 
(Read before the American Fisheries Society.) 

In the conduct of any operation the smallest matters 
are often the most important, and too much care and 
study cannot be devoted to seemingly unimpertant de- 
tails. Very often, also, the simplest devices give better 
practical results than those of more elaborate and com- 
plicated structure. 

In fishculture, especially, is this true, and the more we 
endeavor to follow the methods of nature, and rely on 
the simplest means to that end, the greater will likely be 
our success. Therefore, while the following suggestions 
may embody nothing not already known to some, or all 


fishculturists, they are none the less true and worthy of 
consideration. 





Aerating Screens, 


To begin with the ovum or egg, air is just as necessary 
to the well being and development of the embryo as 
water. In the running water of streams there is air 
enough for the necessary aeration or oxygenation of the 
embryo, but in spring water, as it issues from the ground, 
there is very little, if any, free air. 

In fish hatcheries air is furnished usually by a horizon- 
tal aerating screen at the head of the trough, being simply 
a wooden frame with a bottom of perforated tin or zinc. 
This is all right in theory, but in practice I have found 
that the small holes in the sheet of tin, being cut very 
smoothly, do not permit a flow of water through each 
and every hole as one might suppose. A film or dia- 
phragm of water is thrown over many or most of the 
holes, preventing the water passing through under 
the pressure of water usual in most hatcheries. Under 
these circumstances there may not be sufficient air fur- 
nished to the ova or fry, as the case may be. At all 
events it is well to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

After being convinced of the inefficiency of the aerating 
screen as usually made. I devised one that fully meets all 
requirements. It is constructed as follows: A piece 
of soft roofing tin of the desired size is marked with lines 
an inch apart, both ways of the sheet, and tacked on 
the frame. Where the lines cross, at right angles, # hole 
is made with a six-penny wire nail from the inside of 
the screen. Thus, in a screen of 10 by 20 inches, inside 
measurement, there will be 200 holes. In driving the nail 
through the tin a shallow dent or depression is made 
around each hole, while on the under side the hole has 
a ragged or broken edge. 

The simple driving of the nail produces just the condi- 
tions that are needed. The water naturally gravitates 
into the umbilicated margins of the heles, and, passing 
through, is broker up by the ragged edges below, im- 
prisoning the air as it falls into the trough. We thus 
have 200 broken streams of water, the most efficient sys- 
tem of aeration that can be devised, and the most simple. 
Where the screen is made of the perforated zinc or tin 
of the shops, the water pours through but a portion of 
the holes, as before mentioned, and, moreover, has a ten- 
dency to cling to the smooth, under surface of the screen 
bottom, urtil the water from several holes coalesces, and 
by its added weight finally drops into the trough in 
streams of unequal sizes. This condition of affairs is 
patent to any one who has interest or curiosity enough 
to examine into it. 

I consider the commercial perforated zinc or tin a delu- 
sion and a snare for any purpose whatever in fishculture. 
For foot or guard screens it clogs, for reasons before 
given, and the smooth, round hoies are a constant temp- 
tation for fry to worm themselves through, whereas, by 
using brass wire cloth the flow of water is free and 
unobstructed, and fry are not so apt to attempt to pass 
through it, and would fail to do so if the mesh were small 


enough. 
Feeding Fry. 
I wish to call particular attention to the remarks of W. 
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T. Thompson on the subject of feeding fry, which may be 
found in the proceedings of this society for 1900, pages 
143-146. I wish to indorse and emphasize what he says 
conterning the feeding of fry before the yolk-sac is ab- 
sorbed. I first adopted the plan of feeding grayling fry 
as soon as hatched several years ago. and afterward trout 
fry in a similar manner. My plan is to feed the bloody 
water from finely ground and screened liver by placing 
it in the horizontal aerating screen at the head of the 
hatching trough. While no particle of food may be ap- 
parent to the naked eye in the bloody water, it is there, 
nevertheless, and it is carried along with the water at 
the bottom of the trough, where the fry soon learn to 
appropriate a part of it as-it floats by them. Coral polyps 
and other marine invertebrates that are not free swim- 
mers depend entirely for their food on the passing cur- 
rent. : 

By this early feeding of fry the nourishment contained 
in the umbilical sac.is augmented, and when the sac is 
absorbed and the alevin becomes a free-swimming animal, 
it has become accustomed to the liver water, and has ac- 
quired a taste for that kind of food. The subsequent 
surface feeding of liver emulsion then becomes an easy 
matter. The plan of feeding fry before the absorption 
of the sac is especially demanded where spring water is 
used, as it contains no natural food, unless it flows a 
long distance before entering the hatchery. Where spring 
water is replaced by stream water as soon as hatching is 
completed, or where stream water is used entirely, and 
where, consequently, there exists much natural food in 
such water, the early feeding of fry is not so imperatively 
demanded. But if considered in view of the subsequent 
surface feeding of liver emulsion, which is rendered easier 
by an early acquired taste for it, as mentioned, it would 
not be amiss to practice the plan in any case. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


How They Catch Fish at Meredosia. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 17.—Mr. L. E. Rodgers, of De- 
catur, Ill,, sends the following account of how the big 
market fishermen of the Illinois River scoop out the fish 
with their gigantic seines. These Meredosia flats are 
on the same waters where the Illinois State Fish Com- 
mission annually takes out many thousands of young 
bass and other game fish for distribution. It is perhaps 
questionable whether any water in the United States is 
more prolific of fish life. It is an open secret that the 
Illinois State Fish Comniission plays for the food fish in- 
terests of this State, rather than the sportsmen’s or popu- 
lar interests. In fact, the work of the Commission is 
producing many thousands of tons of coarse fish, which 
naturally bring considerable sums of money for a few 
market fishermen. When it is cited that legislation in 
favor of sportsmen is class legislation, the retort would 
naturally arise that legislation which makes money for a 
few fishermen is all the more to be called class legislation. 
It is true that a great many of the poorer classes of the 
East are benefited by these carp and buffalo fish from 
the Illinois River, but the sportsmen of Illinois are not 
so much concerned with the doings of Mott street, New 
York, which is the great market for these Illinois River 
fishers. It is naturally to be supposed that in operations 
like those described, where thirty thousand pounds of 
fish are taken at one haul, there would be many game fish 
included. This is how the thing is done: 

We boarded a little steamer and were taken up to the 
bay, where the Graham & Yeck Company were prepar- 
ing to make a haul with their big seine. This seine is the 
largest ever constructed, being nearly two miles long. 
The exact length of it is 3,000 yards, It is 10 feet wide. 

A complete outfit is carried by this firm, so that all their 
packing is done right on the spot. They have a big house- 
boat with barrels, ice and all that is necessary for getting 
the fish ready for shipment. 

Besides the house boat and bulkheads, there are six 
big flatboats on which nets and other necessary articles 
are loaded. This fleet is manned by thirty men and boys. 

The fishing ground was the lower part of Meredosia 
Bay, which is six miles long. The width varies from 100 
feet to a mile and three quarters, and it is narrow at each 
end. The water is from 4 to 5 feet deep, and as blue as 
that of Lake Michigan. Where the net was started the 
bay is a mile and a quarter wide. The four barges were 
distributed along the bay and the net was lowered. There 
were nets across the ends of the bay to keep the fish from 
getting out. By the time the net was in place it was 11:30 
Sunday morning, and all hands stopped for dinner. 

After dinner the work of hauling in the net was begun. 
The men were divided into three crews, one crew at each 
end and another on a barge in the middle. Each end of 
the net was pulied in as the barge advanced, and finally 
the ends of the net touched the bank. Then the ends were 
made fast and the men began pulling in the net by loops. 
They would get hold of the net about 50 feet from the end 
and pull it in and stake it, and then go about 50 feet 
further and do the same thing, until they got near the 
barge. 

The barge divided the big semi-circle formed by the 
net and the bank in half. The loop that inclosed the barge 
was, of course, the one from which th fishermen expected 
to make their big haul. It was a sight to behold. It was 
about 100 feet square and was perfectly alive with fish. 
The Decatur men had been prepared with big boots and 
big straw hats by the firm and they waded out into the 
mess of fish to see what it would be like to have the fish 
slapping them about the legs. The fish lashed the water 
into foam and made it muddy, but thousands and thou- 
sands of them were in plain view. It was a writhing, 
seething mass that made one dizzy to- look at it. 

It was about 10:30 Sunday night when the men were 
ready to take out the first half of the catch. They jumped 
in among the squirming fish and gathered them up in their 
hands and threw them into the barge. They worked very 
fast and it took till 6 o’clock in the morning to finish that 
half, About 5,000 pounds of fish were got by that time. 
Then the work of taking the fish from the other half of 
the seine was started. This sweep was much the largest 
and netted about 20,000 to 25,000 pounds of fish. ; 

In all about 30,000 pounds of fish were caught at that 


one haul of the big seine, It had been the intention to 


make a clean sweep of the bay, but a number of-things 
combined to cause a smaller: haul than was ed. 
Another firm had just two days before made a haul there 
and taken out 18,000 pounds of*fish with a 1,400-foot net. 

The men all seemed to know their business-and worked 
fast. The buffalo and carp were all taken out of the 
barges and packed in refrigerator cars and shipped to 
New York without dressing, The fine fish were put in 
flatboats and covered with wet, gunny sacks;' Later they 
were taken to the house-boat, where they were packed 
in barrels ini ice and sent away by express. 

Great quantities of turtles are caught with each haul of 
the net. These are all thrown in with the fish and later 
packed in ice and shipped East for terrapin. Graham & 


Yeck said that they would net about $1,200 from that 
haul Sunday. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following scores were made by the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club in the last meet, Aug. 24. Re-entry day. 
Sept. 7, is next on the list, and the members are invited 
to turn out in full force: 


Accuracy and Delicacy 
Long Distance Delicacy, Bait Casting Bait. 
Fly Feet. PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 
95 5-6 oe 
- 86 1-2 
— 85 1-2 
of 85 1-2 
93 1-6 92 5-6 
92 91 
95 1-2 os 
87 13 96 5-6 
Ss 85 2-3 
95 1-6 be 





Winning scores: 

Long Distance Fly—F. N. Peet, 98 feet. 

Accuracy and Delicacy Fly—H. H. Ainsworth, 95 5-6 per cent. 
Delicacy Bait—H. W. Perce, 96 5-6 per cent. 


Every Man His Own Guide. 


THE forest, with its lakes and streams, holds a great 
spirit of fellowship for man, and he who fails to take ad- 
vantage of its restful attractiveness is unfortunate, indeed, 
for he misses one of the greatest pleasures this modern 
world of ours affords. The healthful and invigorating 
exercise, the consequent appetite and perfect enjoyment 
of one’s food and sleep, and. above all, the freedom from 
care and the complete mental rest amid the best and most 
beautiful which Dame Nature possesses—to know these 
oe were a full half of life; and the angler knows them 
well, 

The greatest enjoyment, however, is not always attained 
from this companionship with nature, because too much 
dependence is put upon the guide or helper. The ideal 
way to make an excufsion into the forest would be to do 
each and every iota of the work alone, save for the assist- 
ance of one’s companion or companions on the trip, even 
from the selection and purchase of the outfit and provi- 
sions to-the arrangement of the tackle and the polishing of 
the guns and the careful putting of everything in its 
place on the return. The more the work and the respon- 
sibility, the greater the fun and the satisfaction. 

This scheme of “every man his own guide” is not prac- 
ticable for many. The country into which the pilgrimage 
is to be made is unknown, or the vacation is too short to 
cover the desired territory, or some good reason calls 
loudly for the assistance of a good guide, in which case 
engage the best man obtainable, but in letting him do most 
of the work be careful he does not steal away most of the 
fun along with it, which is more than likely to happen 
in most cases. 

For example: When a new lake is to be fished, is it not 
the custom of many people to permit the guide to take the 
boat to a place where he thinks the fish may be found? 
Why should this be so? Surely, if the angler knows any- 
thing about the fish he is after—and he should find out be- 
fore he tries to capture them—then he is as capable as any 
one else to select a likely piece of water. Again, in many 
instances when a fish is hooked the guide will not only 
take the boat out of the weeds, but when he comes into 
the clear water he keeps rowing, making it almost impos- 
sible for even a novice to have a slack line for an instant. 
Fie upon you, sportsmen, who permit‘this! Stop the boat 
and give the fish a chance against your skill, and if you 
lose him, blame yourself, and go after another. Yet many 
are they who tolerate the method even with bass, but usu- 
ally with the muscallonge in the waters of northern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

Again, the guide—always the guide—will select the hook 
for the fisherman, who really is no fisherman at all; he at- 
taches it to the line, baits it and then, mayhap, tells his 
patron how to use it. Verily, I say, when such practices as 
these hold, the glory of the capture is his also. 

Therefore, if a guide is necessary, take one. Let 
him keep the camp in order and row the boat, but do the 
fishing yourself and take care of your own tackle. Fig- 
ure out your own campaign against a fish and make your 
man assist you in carrying it through to a successful 
finish. Do not allow him to do the planning and give 
the orders and meekly follow all his suggestions. If you 
do your man is doing the fishing, and you might as well 
be a thousand miles away. 

Always bear in mind the maxim: The more the work 
and the responsibility, the greater the fun and the satis- 
faction. Epwarp Morton Ho.ianp. 


How to Tell the Age of Fish. 


In the Deutsche Fischerei Zeitung I find a most inter- 
esting account oi a discovery by which it is claimed the 
age of a fish can be settled with certainty. Size is no 
true criterion, as a fish which has been well fed may be 
twice the size of one of the same species which has been 
poorly fed, and yet not half as old. I have seen yearling 
trout which were only a quarter the size and less than 
a quarter the weight of other yearlings. The rings on 
the scales of fish are not quite safe criterions, and-in 
many fish they are too small to be seen to any purpose. 
But according to Prof. Hensen, the rings on the ear, 
or hearing stones (GehOrsteine), afford a sure clue to 
the age of the fish in which they are found. These ear 
stones are of varied forms and sizes, and look like little 
bits of china. These bones grow with the fish, and a 
new ring is formed each year, as in the case of trees.— 
R, B, Marsden, in London Fishing Gazette, 


~The” Sor ies Came. 


THE carp has never found much favor with anglers in 
this country, but that it is not wholly despised as a game 
fish abroad appears from this paper on carp capture, 
which we find in the London Fishing Gazette: 

For more than thirty years I have placed carp fishing 
at the hy of all so-called “coarse fishing,” for the fol- 
lowing Peasons: First, they give more sport thar an 
other “coarse” fish with which I.am acquainted; iaeaual 
their extreme artfulness makes their capture a greater 
triumph than is to be felt by the landing of almost any 
ether fish. In my time I have caught a ten salmon and 
many trout, and my experience teaches me that a carp 
of fiom 4 pounds to 6 pounds will give as much sport 
(though of a different character) as a trout of, say, 3 
pounds, hooked on fly. olding these views, I venture 
to recommend carp fishing to my brother anglers, and 
shall in this paper give brifly my idea as to the best 
method to adopt for their capture. Most of us krow 
that carp will take a great variety of bait—worms, 
gentles, potatoes, peas, pastes made of bread, sponge- 
cake, biscuit, honey paste, yellow paste, pink paste, 
shrimp paste, cherries, bananas, boiled wheat, small fish. 
In fact, it seems difficult to find.a bait they will not take 
at times. But this “fresh-water fox” has a very fickle 
appetite, and to tempt him, after he has reached years 
of discretion, his food must be daintily offered, and in 
such a manner that he will suspect no “poisoned cup.” 
We very often hear the remark that “at so and so there 
are lots of very fine carp, but it is no use fishing for 
them, as they will not take a bait.” 

I would advise the owner of a water about which 
this can be said to try the following remedy, which I 
have known to have the desired effect: Select the most 
convenient spot to angle from—a spot that will give free 
scope for the rod and a long run for the quarry, when 
hooked, before reaching the weeds—any depth of watez 
not less than 2 feet will do, and for months—say from 
row until next. May—throw in food every day. I am 
tcld that kitchen refuse, such as vegetable scraps, includ- 
ing; potatoes, is good; but in the case that came under 
my own ken Spratt’s dog biscuit was all that was used. 
Fach day two biscuit were broken up and scalded and 
thrown in at one spot, and for months afterward there 
was never any difficulty in catching carp there. On 
several occasions I caught more than I could carry; but 
my plan was to fish until I had filled a large roach 
bssket, and then transport the carp to another water, a 
short distance away, and “da ca(r)po!” Plain bread 
paste was the bait used. My (almost) unvarying plan 
oi fishing for carp is to select a short-shanked No. 10 to 
12 hook, without an outward bend to it, for the reason 
that will presently appear. The gut must be fine, and 
should be stained “khaki” color. Attach the hook to 
a length of sound gut, that should be, at any rate, equai 
in length to the depth of the water fished. About a foot 
from the hook tie one inch of very~coarse gut at rigit 
angles with the line, and, after considerably enlarging 
the hole through which the gut trace passes, thread a 
pieiced bullet of the size of a large pea. The object of 
the inch of gut now becomes apparent. It prevents the 
bullet slipping down the line, and it is of no weight 
for the carp to lift when it takes the bait. The reasons 
that small hooks without an outward bend are recom- 
mended are that they have finer gut attached, and that 
carp, in my opinion, often reject a bait after “mouth- 
ing” it, as they feel the coase gut, or the “core” (which 
is the hook) inside the bait, the flat hook being less 
likely to be detected. At one time I always used small 
triangles, but discontinued the use of them for the fol- 
lowing reason: I was carp fishing by the side of a 
friend, and now and again getting a decent carp, while 
lic, though he often had “touches,” never had a “run.” 
After one of these unsatisfactory “touches,” I per- 
suaded him to carefully lift his bait to shore, and upon 
it was the distinct impression of the upper and lower 
lips of a carp. After changing his triangle for a No. 16 
hoch, he was no more bothered in this way, but enjoyec 
some sport. The best float to use in calm weather is a 
porcupine quill, as it offers a minimum of resistance to 
ihe water, and goes through weeds better than any 
cther. Allow the float to be about a foot deeper than 
the water, measuring from the bullet to the float. This 


’ will prevent the line standing perpendicularly over the 


bullet, and so bring it farther from the bait. The float 
will, in this case, lie flat. Do not strike until the float 
has moved away a foot or so. Use a fly rod, with a 
stiffish top and a very free running Nottingham reel. 
with not less than 80 yards of line. An undressed silk 
line, well greased for 10 yards from the point of attach- 
ment to the gut trace will float for many hours, The 
bait (plain bread paste) should not be less than the size 
ci a large damson, and of the same shape, though I have 
often used bait as large as a small walnut successfully. 
The object of so large a bait is to prevent the hook be- 
ing detected. When rebaiting always wash the fingers 
well. Never touch the paste with the hands when 
naking. The crumb of a loaf of the previous day's 
taking should be placed in a clean cloth and submeryed 
for a few seconds in clean water, and after most of the 
water has been squeezed from it, the bread should be 
kneaded in the cloth until it is of the desired consist- 
ency. When carp fishing it is best to use the same bait 
fcr ground baiting as that used on the hook, the idea 
Leing that the “foxy carp’s” suspicions are less likely 
tc be aroused; he picks up small pellets of paste with 
impunity, and sim fy finds one pellet larger than those 
he has gobbled. hen fishing never throw in ground 
bait by the handful (ground baiting overnight for the 
next day would be an exception), but use one pellet at 
a time, rather are than a pea. 

As a last word, I would say, keep out of sight as much 
as possible; avoid making the slightest vibration on 
the bank, and, when you have hooked your carp, let him 
run absolutely free, your fly rod and free-running reel 
doing the rest until the first rush is over; then gently 
feel his mouth. all. the while prepared for another 30- 
yard or 40-yard rush; and when you have safely netted 
him, I am sure you will agree with me that if carp fish- 


ing is “coarse fishing,” i is for all that a d sport. 
Carpe diem! W. F. .. 
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A Troll for Lake Trout. 


New York, Aug. 10.—Herewith I have the pleasure of 
handing you a photograph of the only really successful 
artificial bait I have ever been able to find for Great Lake 
trout. A set was sent to me from the maker to try in 
Lake Keuka, The result was most gratifying. For in- 
stance: The morning I left there I used my “little tin 
soldiers” (the new bait). Dart and I left the landing at 





5 A. M. punctually ; at 5:30 we had lines out’ and a heavy 
strike. I worked my fish up to the boat and gaffed a 
6-pounder, but found some life further down the line. On 
following on I found another, on the bottom leader, which 
scaled § pounds. Lines were straightened out, and within 
five minutes there was more trouble; another 5-pounder 
had snagged himself. And so it went on until I had all I 
wanted to carry back to New York. We arrived at the 
dock at 6:15 A. M. with one 6-pounder, five 5-pounders 
and one 3-pounder. An excellent catch for an hour’s 
work. I caught the noon express and delivered my fish 
to friends at New York in time for dinner. 
JAMES CHURCHWARD. 
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Mid Reef and Rapid.—XX. 


BY F, R. WEBB. 


-OneE old gentleman remained, however. He was an 
interesting old gentleman, possessed of a remarkable 
flow of conversation. He was also in the interesting and 
loquacious condition not uncommon with old gentlemen 
of his type known as “half seas over,” from the too fre- 
quent and liberal use of a staple production of this region 
—apple brandy. This artificial condition considerably 
augmented his natural conversational gifts, at times to 
the detriment of their coherency, while detracting nothing 
from their fluency. He was a well-posted old gentleman, 
possessed of a large fund of misinformation, which he 
seemed amiably desirous of imparting, and he conversed 
fluently and at length upon almost every topic, from the 
doings of the Newport Fishing and Seining Club—of 
which organization, he informed us with great pride, he 
had the honor to be secretary—to the doings of the 
Behring Sea Fishing and Sealing Commission. 

The Colonel and I had our books, camp stools and 
cigars. The morning was a beautiful one. The river 
rippled and sparkled in front, the swift waters broken 
into little wavelets, which sparkled in the golden efful- 
gence of the early autumn sun, while its musical murmur, 
dominated by the drowsy drone of the big dam above, 
filled the air. We were rid of George and Lacy for the 
time being. A delightful breeze rippled and rustled in 
the shimmering leaves overhead. The beautiful Sabbath 
calm and quiet pervaded all nature, and so did the old 
gentleman, who babbled away incessantly, not in the least 
discouraged by so gentle and mild a, protest as is usually 
afforded by a man Puried in a book. 





He seated himself on the ground, close to the Colonel, 
and discoursed, and discoursed, the Colonel, meanwhile, 
oing on with his reading and answering at random, until, 
ly, on some point on which the old gentleman desired 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


information, the Colonel referred him to me as a recog- 
nized authority on the subject, whereupon he left the 
Colonel to his book and transferred himself to me. 

Seating himself upon the ground close to my side, and 
leaning his’ elbow on my knee, the better to lay down his 
proposition upon the grimy fingers of one and with the 
if possible still grimier forefinger of the other, he pro- 
ceeded to enlighten and entertain me upon-a great variety 
of topics. I stood it as long as I could, until he began 
a dissertation upon the silver deadlock, then occupying 
the attention of the Senate—which he could easily have 
settled in a short time if he were there—when I rose and 
incontinently fled, leaving the Colonel to his tender 
mercies. 

When I reached the mill, I inquired of some of the 
Sunday idlers, who had returned to that rallying point, as 
to where George and Lacy might be found, and; on receiv- 
ing the desired information, I kept on up the road. Turn- 
ing a bend in the road beyond the mill, which led up along 
a gorge-like hollow among the foothills of Massanutton 
and away from the river, I was surprised beyond measure 
to note that Newport was quite a little village, for the 
houses, country stores, etc., whose existence we had never 
heretofore suspected from the river, were strung thickly 
along both sides of the road for half a mile. I soon 
found George and Lacy in a small carpenter’s shop, the 
former industriously sawing out a paddle from an inch 
plank, which the latter was as industriously holding down 
on the rule trestles. It is quite a job to make a paddle, and 
George had my hearty sympathy, as, with coat off and the 
perspiration standing in beads on his forehead, he pulled 
away with drawing knife and plane, after finishing his 
sawing operations. 

There was nothing that I could do, however, to help 
him, except to take the job off his hands, so presently I 
returned to the boats, my boat being by this time dry 
enough to repair. 

I found the Colonel lying flat on his back on his mattress 
in the last stages of exhaustion, his pipe out, his book 
fallen from his nerveless fingers, and his eyes half closed, 
while the old gentleman, who had secured possession of 
the Colonel’s camp stool, by drawing it out from under 
his unresisting head, was seated on the stool, leaning over 
the Colonel’s prostrate form, one hand on his arm, while 
the other waved impressively in the air as he developed his 
views on the tariff question. 

I rescued the Colonel by rousing him to assist me in 
putting the patches on my canoe, and, with the little alco- 
hol stove placed on a flat rock under the open cockpit of 
the canoe, which was raised up on one side for that pur- 
pose, in order to afford a lee from the brisk breeze which 
was blowing, the patches were speedily prepared and 
plastered on. the old gentleman meanwhile taking great 
interest in the operation, as he pottered around, full of 
suggestions as to better ways of doing it. 

The remaining compound in the ladle was poured over 
the patches and plastered down, and the boat replaced in 
the water and packed, for the compound cools and hardens 
quickly, and the boat is ready for use as soon as the patch 
is on, by which time Lacy*and George were discovered 
coming down the road with the new paddle. 

“Hadn’t we better lunch here before starting?” said 
Lacy, with his usual fertility of suggestion about anything 
in the eating line. 

“Oh, Lacy! for heaven’s sake let me get away from here 
as quickly as possible,” groaned the Colonel, in dismay. 

“Yes, this. place is too public,” I added. “It’s less than 
an hour’s run to the spring at the foot of the falls,” I con- 
tinued, as I gave him a nudge with my elbow and pointed 
cut the half drunken old chap, who was busily entertain- 
ing George, “and I guess you can hold out a little——” 

“Say! Let’s get out of here,” said George, with deci- 
sion, as he cut loose from our old friend without cere- 
mony. George is peculiarly susceptible to boredom, and 
has but scant patience with such characters as the one 
we had now in stock. “That old fellow will talk us to 
death,” he continued. “Have you noticed him?” 

“Have we noticed him, Commodore?” asked the Col- 
onel, appealing to me with an injured air. “Well, I rather 
think we have noticed him.” 

“Tf you had been half an hour longer with that paddle,” 
I said to George, “I much fear me the Colonel would 
have been too exhausted to get away from here at all.” 

We rounded the big bend below Newport, and skirted 


' along the base of a massive precipice, from whose face 


great, shell-like masses of limestone projected their thin, 
knife-like edges far out into the river, while immense 
fragments of rock, mossy and bush-grown, stood up high 
out of the water, as though fallen from the heights above 
into the depths below, in a vain attempt to stop the flow 
of the river, in whose still, black, reflective depths they 
were faithfully pictured. 

“There you are, Colonel; there’s the Columbian Falls!” 
exclaimed Lacy, as we slowly swung around the point of 
the mountain spur to the left, and the great rapid dis- 
closed itself to our gaze, the swift water tossing and leap- 
ing in bright, sparkling waves in the sunlight; “that’s the 
beginning of the Columbian Falls.” 

“Well, it’s a dandy, sure enough!” exclaimed the Col- 
onel, as he prudently followed owr example and closed his 
hatches, for the big waves at the bottom of the first shoot 
—which seemed a greatly magnified edition of the “Devils’ 
Race Path’—half a mile below, could be seen gamboling 
and tossing their shaggy manes high in air, as though 
leaping up on each other’s shoulders in their eagerness to 
get a look at us, and welcome us in their tumultuous 
embraces. ; 

“You fellows hang up here among the rocks and wait 
and I’ll go down first and get a position on the rocks at 
the foot of the shoot, and get a kodak snap at you as you 
come through the rough waters,” said George, as he 
pushed ahead. 

We accordingly beached our boats among the rocks and 
reefs at the crest of the falls and watched him as he was 
caught up in the resistless whirl of waters and was shot 
swiftly down the long, toboggan-slide-like rapid, his canoe 
rising and falling. gracefull on the undulating, liquid slope. 
He was caught up in the big waves at the bottom of the 
shoot, and, for a brief minute or two, all that could be 
seen was a confused mass of boat, man, flashing paddle 
blades and showering clouds of spray. He presently 
emerged, and rounded to in the still water below, and 
to one side of the shoot, and disembarked. " 


After q brief interval, ig which he could be observed 
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driving his sharp, iron-shod “jacob staff” into the crevices 
of the rock, and adjusting his kodak thereon, he waved his 
helmet as a signal for the rest of us to come on. 

“Go ahead, Colonel,” I said. . 

The Colonel backed his canoe off the rocks and pushed 
out, while Lacy and I watched him shoot down the slope, 
dash through the huge waves, whose spray flew all over 
him, and round in alongside of George’s canoe. 

“Now, Lacy,” said I. 

Lacy promptly followed the Colonel, and in an in- 
credibly short time his canoe was lying alongside of the 
other two. 

“Now, Commodore, it’s your innings,” said I, as with a 
few thrusts of the paddle I drew the nose of Frankie 
down off the detaining limestone ledge, and swung out 
into the whirl of waters, which shot me like an arrow 
down the long slope. 

If the big waves looked formidable from above, they 
looked ten-fold more so in my astonished eyes, as my 
canoe bore swiftly and irresistibly down upon them, and I 
instinctively dipped my paddle into the water with a back- 
ward sweep, to draw back from them, but, well knowing 
that there was no possible danger, save an inevitable 
drenching: of my arms and shoulders, and also knowing 
that there was no escaping the remorseless grasp of the 
rushing waters, I checked the impulse, and, noting that 
my canoe was headed squarely, bow on, for the biggest 
foamer of all, I pulled the waterproof canvas apron as 
high up on my breast as possible, and, with my paddle 
balanced across my lap, tightly held down the aft corners 
of my apron at each side, and let her drive. 

She buried her nose deeply into the breast of the first 
huge wave, which, as she lifted, rolled bodily over her 
decks and hatches, in a solid sheet of water a foot deep, 
while the spray struck me full in the face, fairly lifting 
my helmet, and drenching my arms and shoulders. The 
canoe was caught up on the huge crest, and lifted high in 
the air, and appeared to leap bodily across the intervening 
hollow, and fall into the breast of the next wave, through 
which I plunged in like manner. With a yell of delight I 
grasped my paddle and rounded in over the lessening 
waves below, and joined the others, who were laughing 
and squeezing the water from their dripping sleeves. 

“Did you ship any water?” yelled Lacy, as I opened 
my hatches and stepped ashore. 

“Not a pint,’ I answered. 

“T took about a tubful,” said George, as he repacked his 
kodak. 

“T got a bucketful or so,” said Lacy, as he drew his 
boat sponge out from under his floor boards and pro- 
ceeded to sponge out the half an inch or so of water in 
the bottom of his boat. 

“How did you take it in?” I asked. 

“It dashed in around back of the apron, at the aft 
corners of the well,” he replied. “Just look at my legs, 
how wet they are!” 

‘Mine, too,” said George. 

“Why don’t you hold your aprons down at the aft cor- 
ners with your fands?” I asked. “That’s the way I did. 
I’m hardly wet a bit below the top of my apron.” 

“I did that,” said the Colonel, “and I didn’t ship any 
water to speak of.” 

By this time we were all re-embarked, and had pushed 
out into the still pool below the rough shoot, and were 
headed down stream again. 

“Ts that all of it?” asked the Colonel. 

“Well, hardly,” replied George; “that is simply the 
prelude, so to speak.” 

“Just the vestibule, as you might say,” Lacy added. 

“Ts it any rougher than that shoot above?” he con- 
tinued, 

“Well, it isn’t so much that it is rough, but it is the 
most interminable series of reefs you ever saw.” replied 
George. 

“The last half mile is rough enough, too,” I added. 

“You want to look a little out, Colonel,” added Lacy, 
“and not be so brash as you were up in Kemple’s Falls or 
you'll get a spill, sure enough.” 

“Don't you worry about the Colonel,” replied that in- 
dividual. “The Colonel’s gotten through so far about as 
well as the rest of you, for all your backing and filling 
and monkeying around.” 

We paddled leisurely through the deep pool, and ap- 
proached the wall-like line of reefs which bounded the 
lower end of the pool. A broad gap in the middle of the 
ledge passed the water over in a smooth, deep, swift flow. 
The river swept majestically to the left around the long 
mountain spur.. As we slipped through the gap in the 
reefs and began the descent which followed, all that could 
be seen of the river was a conglomeration of reefs, rocks 
and islands, down among which the water rushed swiftly, 
fretted and chafed into foam and spray, with here and 
there smooth, black channels, covered with white bubbles, 
indicating openings through the reefs through which we 
might slip, with good management. The reefs seemed to 
run with the river, in long, parallel lines, with tolerably 
clear channels between the lines, and all leading gradu- 
ally in to the left bank. 

We found no regular boat channel, but zigzagged our 
way through, by slipping over from one parallel waterway 
to the next, as we approached the bank. 

“Where do you suppose the boat channel is through 
here?” asked Lacy, after half a mile of this kind of work. 

“Perhaps it’s over near the other side,” suggested the 
Colonel. 


“No.” replied George, “there never was any channel 
through here. The backset from the Columbian mill dam 
covered all these reefs. You note the remains of the dam 
a quarter of a mile ahead there?” indicating, as he spoke, 
a long line of piles and broken-down dam timbers, extend- 
ing out from the left bank and reaching half way across 
the river. . 

“What destroyed this mill dam, I wonder?” queried the 
Colonel, as we approached and paddled past the broken- 
down dam, and picked our way cautiously through the 
reefy maze below. The river is very wide here, and cor- 
respondingly shallow. 

“It was carried out with the mill, and pretty much all 
the houses around it, in the great flood of 1870,” | replied. 

“There must have been some loss of life, I should 
think,” he rejoined. 

“Yes; there were eight or nine persons drowned here.” 
I replied. “That flood was a terrible tragedy; you can 
hear of it all along the river—the people are still talking 
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about it. A great many people were carried away and 
drowned in the numerous mills and houses ‘that were 
swept off, and this was one of the most fatal spots on the 
entire river. Keep close in to that island, George,” I 
shouted, as his canoe emerged from the wilderness of 
reefs, ahead of the rest of us, and was caught up in the 
whirl of the final pitch of the falls—a seething, rock- 
studded half mile of rapids, which, like the final pitch of 
Kemple’s Falls above, is the worst section of the falls. 

His canoe darted down the slope, pitching and tossing, 
rolling right and left in the big waves and throwing the 
spray in sheets over her bows. She struck a reef about 
half way down, and swung round sidewise in the full rush 
of the stream. She careened dangerously close to the 
water's edge, when the rock let go its hold on her bilge 
keels, and, after bumping along heavily once or twice 
more over the sunken rocks, while George used his paddle 
vigorously in shoving right and left to extricate himself 
from among the reefs, she straightened out again and 
dashed along her course, until, reaching the lower part of 
the island, she turned to the left and was lost to view. 

I followed, and, by veering to the left a little, I dodged 
the ledges upon which George hung, and shot at an ex- 
hilarating rate down the rapid, which I succeeded in 
accomplishing without touching a rock, which difficult 
feat went far toward removing the chagrin which I still 
felt over my clumsy muff in Kemple’s Falls a few days 
before. 

On reaching the short but swift stretch of smooth water 
above the big fish dam, which is built on the terminating 
ledge of the falls, I beheld George standing on the end 
of the dam, which seemed to come to an end some 20 
or 30ft. from the bank, intently surveying the massive 
ledge, which extended in to the bank. The fall, which was 
some 3 or 4ft., and broken into two or three terraces, was 
about a boat’s length in extent. The water swept heavily 
over the fall, which, as I approached, looked ominous and 
decidedly rocky. 

“Come on!” he shouted, as I hesitated before approach- 
ing too closely into the irresistible “draw” of the water. 
“Come on! I think you can make it all right.” 

As I approached I heard a vigorous yell from up the 
river. The yell was repeated, but my attention was too 
much absorbed by the work in hand of successfully shoot- 
ing that ledge, to admit of my looking around. As I 
approached the verge of the fall I saw that it could not be 
safely made, but it was then too late to draw back. I 
was in the remorseless clutches of the flow over the ledge 
and had no alternative but to make it, so, dipping my 
paddle firmly into the stream, I put on a full head of 
steam and boldly made for the fall, while George watched 
my progress with anxious interest, his canoe, meanwhile, 
drawn well up on the rocks at his feet in the still water 

above the dam. 

The shout from up the river was again heard. and he 
turned his head for an instant to look. 

“The Colonel is capsized!” he shouted, as my canoe 
shot out over the fall. “We'll have to go back and help 
him.” 

“All right!” I shouted in reply, above the roar of the 
waters, as my canoe landed with a crash on the ledges in 
the middle of the fall, and brought up all standing, while 
the water rushed over my decks from astern, and poured 
in sheets over the wash board along each side of the 
cockpit. “As soon as I get out of this little scrape! I 
may possibly need a little assistance myself.” 

As my canoe struck the rocks squarely on her keel, | 
felt her timbers start and crack, and was certain her back 
was broken; she hung-shudderingly on the ledge, while 
the remorseless rush of water from above caught her 
by the stern, and began to throw her around across the 
fall, when a capsize would have inevitably resulted. By 
strenuous pushing and shoving with my paddle, I suc- 
ceeded in freeing her bow, and she let go just in time to 
avert the impending capsize, and groaned heavily down 
the one or two remaining terraces, and swung free, into 
the deep, foaming water below, where I rushed her ashore 
as quickly as possible, to escape swamping, for I had no 
doubt but that the bottom was ripped clear off the boat. 
Reaching the bank, which was but a boat’s length away, I 
quickly sprang out, painter in hand, and drew the canoe 
as high up ashore as possible, and then quickly made an 
examination from the inside. To my infinite surprise no 
water was rushing in. There was half an inch or so of 
water in the bottom of the canoe, now rapidly running aft 
from the uplifted bow. Evidently the patches put on at 
Newport had rubbed off, or, more probably, I had shipped 
the water while hanging on the reefs above, but I cer- 
tainly had not smashed my boat on this fall. Having 
made sure on this point, ] started off on a run back up 
the bank to where the Colonel could be observed, standing 
out in the river, half way to his waist, 1ooyds. above, while 
Lacy was already wading out to his assistance. 

The long, tapering bow and stern of Mary Lou could 
just be seen above the surface of the river, whose swift 
waters were breaking over her submerged decks and 
hatches, which were piled high with duffle, the Colonel's 
mattress, coat, seat, mess table, clothes bag, paddle, etc., 
which he was holding down with all the hands and arms 
he possessed, struggling desperately with the river, to 
keep them from being carried off bodily, all the while 
yelling lustily and impatiently for assistance. 

As I ran I was joined by George, who had swiftly 
paddled across from his position on the dam above the 
shoot, as soon as he saw that I was safe. 

“Get your kodak!” I exclaimed, breathlessly, as I ran. 

“Good Lord, yes!” he replied, as he turned back and 
dived down the bank to his canoe. it 

“Hurry up there, you fellows,” shouted the Colonel, as 
I dashed down the bank, and splashed out into the shallow 

~ water; “you're slower than crabs. I'll lose everything I've 
got! Where in thunder’s George? Oh, confound the 
kodak!” he continued, angrily. as he caught sight of 
George deliberately pausing on the bank, while he trained 
that implement of torture on the scene of the disaster. 
“Don’t stop to waste time over those infernal pictures, but 
hurry on out here, quick!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Colonel,” exclaimed Lacy, fairly 
bursting with laughter, as we reached him, and began to 
secure some of his plunder. “We'll help you take care of 
your things; go ahead with the pictures, George! Get 
several exposures while you are about it!” 

The situation was truly laughable. Mary Lou lay com- 
pletely submerged, across a narrow little channel, her 
nose against one reef and stern against another, while the 
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water rippled in a swift, transparent sheet across the open 
cockpit, and over the decks and hatches, piled high with 
camp duffle, which all three of us were doing our best 
to hold, as we stood, nearly waist deep, alongside of the 
sunken canoe; to prevent the swift water carrying it all 
away. 

There was no possible danger, and everything, the Col- 
onel stood possessed of was already as wet and well 
soaked as water could make it, so George heartlessly kept 
him there while he made several exposures, after which 
he also waded out, and it took the entire strength of the 
company before Mary Lou could be budged from her 
rather damp location. 

“Well, sir!” excitedly exclaimed the Colonel, as we all 
straightened up from our work of piling the Colonel's 
plunder on the rocks, out of our way, before tackling the 
sunken canoe again. “Well, sir! I had made a good run, 
and was right here at the bottom of the falls. This was 
the last shoot I had to make before reaching the slack 
water above the fish dam there ahead. The shoot through 
the reefs was over to the right of the channel I was run- 
ning. I made a bold dash for it, but missed it. My canoe 
shot past the shoot a little too far to the right, and her 
bow hung on the rocks. Her stern swung right round 
across the channel and caught on the rock on the left, and 
over she went in a jiffy. I jumped out and tried to hold 
her up, but it was no go. The water made a dash over 
the coaming, and the mischief was done. You never saw 
a boat fill and go down so quick!” 

“T told you you were entirely too brash, Colonel,” ex- 
claimed Lacy, as we pulled and tugged at one end of the 
sunken canoe, which, full of water as it was and firmly 
held against the rocks by the force of the swift current, 
seemed to weigh a ton. 

“Not a bit of it,” exclaimed the Colonel, earnestly, as, 
with one final lift altogether, the stern was lifted over the 
rocks and the canoe instantly straightened out and swung 
round into the channel at the end of her bow painter. 

“Hold on to her, Lacy. Don’t let her go,” yelled the 
Colonel. 

“T will if I can,” replied Lacy, setting his teeth hard and 
bracing his feet firmly against the rocks, while in spite 
of his efforts, he was dragged, step by step, down the 
river by the heavy, water-logged canoe, as she tugged 
fiercely at the painter in the swift stream. 

George came to his rescue, and, together, she was 
checked and brought round into the lee of a projecting 
reef, upon which her bow was lifted. while her painter 
was made fast among the rocks, while with tin cups, 
paddle blades, footboard and sponge and wimtever else 
came to hand that would hold or throw water, she was 
speedily lightened of her load of water. 

“There was but one way to make that shoot,” ex- 
claimed the Colonel, as, with tin cup in hand, he reached 
down between the floor boards for the !ast few inches of 
water, while the rest of us suspended our efforts, “and 
that was to shoot it quickly, with a rush, and that was 
what I was——” 

“That wasn’t the way I made it,” George cut in. “I 
checked my canoe several boat* lengths above it, and by 
back paddling, I drew gently over in line with it, when | 
let go and dropped easily through without striking a 
rock.” 

“That was the way I made it, also,” I added. 

“Yes, that’s all right,” returned the Colonel, as he pro- 
ceeded to replace mess table, tent, clothes bag, mattress, 
etc., in the now nearly empty canoe, which floated lightly 
alongside of him at the length of her painter, as he stood 
knee-deep in the swift water. “That sort of tactics will 
do in some places, but it won’t do in this place, I tell you 
now. You want to take it with a rush, like I did.” 

“Like you didn’t, you mean, Colonel,” said Lacy, with a 
laugh, in which we all joined, the Colonel included. 

“Well, like I intended,”’ he admitted. “The principle is 
correct, but I admit I busted in carrying it out.” 

He finished his repacking, drew his canoe up alongside 
of the rocks, and stepped aboard. 

“Let's land over yonder on that broad, flat beach, under 
those trees below the dam, and I will put my things out to 
dry; perhaps there may be a spring there, and we can 
lunch while we're resting,” he continued. 

“That's the place we were aiming to reach for lunch,” 
I replied. “The spring is there, right at those trees on 
the bank,” I continued, as George and I waded ashore. 

“The dickens it is!” exclaimed the Colonel. “Then I 
was shipwrecked in sight of land!” 

“That's about the size of it,” I replied, as I started down 
the bank to reach my canoe, followed by George. “Don't 
try to jump the dam, Colonel,” I shouted, as he and Lacy 
got under way and dropped down toward the shoot. 

“T haven't the slightest intention of it, I assure you,” 
he shouted in reply. 

“The Colonel's no pork; he knows when he has had 
enough of a good thing,” Lacy sang out, with a laugh. 
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Worp received from Herman D. Murphy, the Win- 
chester canoeist, shows that although beaten in the series 
of races for the challenge cup of the Royal C..C., he made 
a good showing in some of the preliminary events. On 
Aug. 7 there was a sweepstake race for cruisers and 
canoes, in which Mr. Murphy landed Uncle Sam a win- 
ner. At, the end of the first round Gadfly led Uncle 
Sam by 26s., the latter passed Gadfly on the reach up to 
the Saltern Buoy, and the race ended with Uncle Sam 
leading by 1m. 57s. 

On Aug. 8 there was a race for cruisers and canoes. 
They all started under reefed mainsails or trysails. China 
won by 7m. Uncle Sam was second and Coral third. 
Uncle Sam finished fifth on Aug. 13, in a club race for 
cruisers and canoes. That same afternoon Mr. Murphy 
had better luck, Uncle Sam finishing first in a sweepstake 
race for cruisers and canoes. Uncle Sam took the lead 
before reaching the Sword Buoy, and led all through the 
rest of the race. Snark several times came up on her, but 
wee never quite able to get the lead, and Uncle Sam won 

y 55s. 

Aug. 14.—The first race for the Galleeme cup was won 
by Mr. F. W. Hodges’ Snark, Mr. Guy Ellington’s China 
taking second place. Mr. H. D. Murphy’s Uncle Sam 
finished third, 21s. in front of Mr. 0. F. Gason’s Nana. 
Snark, the winner of the first race and holder of the cup, 
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beat the American challenger, Mr. H. D. Murphy’s Uncle ‘ 
Sam, by 11m. 10s. 

Aug. 15.—The second race for the R. C. C. international 
sailing challenge cup was won by Mr. Guy Ellington’s 
racing canoe China. Mr. Gason’s Nana finished second 


.and Mr. Murphy’s Uncle Sam fourth, 1om. 56s. behind 


the winner. China and Snark were thus left to contest 
the final, fixed for the following day. 

The third race on the 16th was won by Mr. Murphy, 
the canoes Snark and China not having entered. 


HerMAN DupLey Murpuy, of Winchester, Mass., who 
went to England to sail for the challenge cup of the Royal 
C. C. at Langston Harbor, was defeated. -Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston, was the financial backer of the 
scheme. The American canoe was named Uncle Sam. 
Three races were sailed, all of which were won by China, 
an English racing canoe. According to all accounts this 
boat developed wonderful speed. The result of the races 
- a distinct disappointment to the friends of the chal- 
enger. 

The London Field in commenting on the boats and the 
races says: 

The Royal C. C. has certainly given a very fine exhibi- 
tion of sailing canoe racing during the past fortnight, fif- 
teen races and fifteen canoes sailing therein. The weather 
up to the time of writing has not been all that could be 
desired, for there has been a persistent show of hard 
winds, and the canoes have mostly been sailed under small 
spare suits, intended for rough cruising rather than for 
racing; out of the whole fifteen races only three were 
sailed under whole racing sails. Then, again, the force 
of the wind, though it was hard, and even savage, in the 
squalls at times, was never up to gale strength, and it 
would have been a very instructive lesson on types and 
rigs to have seen the performances of the various canoes in 
a gale; with the closest possible reef in, and a mere rag 
of a jib set, we should certainly expect the bulb-keeled 
cruising canoe to beat the plain plate, and in the sea that 
would be running we should expect them also to beat the 
sliding-sea light-weight racing machine canoes; but it is 
still conjecture. 

The fresh winds and smooth water experienced in pretty 
nearly all the races has been distinctly in favor of the 
racing canoe class; and though it is a fact that some, 
indeed all of the machines except China, have been beaten 
by the cruising class canoes, there can be no doubt that 
a suitably modeled racing canoe built under the very lax 
rule of the R. C. C. can win every race from the cruisers. 
except, it may be, perhaps in a gale or a very light air of 
wind, of course, fluky days excepted. The two types 
are so utterly different that they cannot be fairly matched; 
the nearest possible mode of bringing these two types into 
fair competition would be by awarding sail area in pro- 
portiqn to displacement ; that is, motive power for weight; 
even then the unlimited length of the racer versus the 
limited length of the cruiser would, in reaching winds 
and generally in hard winds, be heavily in favor of the 
racer, 

Unfortunately in the question of types, out of the six 
racing class canoes present at the meet, four are the canoes 
of the challenging visitors, so the nine cruising class 
canoes are in no sense racing on fair terms against the 
challengers. Of the two machines owned by R. C. C. 
men, one, China, has won every race she has started in, 
thus debarring the cruisers from first prizes; and the 
other machine is many years old and by no means of a 
model which the present rule permits. We have said 
before that China was absolutely necessary to the club 
for the defense of the cup, and we believe that it is a very 
general hope in the club that she is to be the last of the 
tribe. Even if the classes were separated in the ordinary 
races, it is absurd that the challenge cup should be given 
almost of a certainty into the locker of one racing canoe 
against some ten racing eruisers—that is, leaving out the 
old machines and the seven or eight nomracing cruisers. 
Over and above this is the possibility of the visiting rac- 
ing canoes beating the cruisers, again no match, and 
therefore not a desirable combination. 

The two American canoes, Uncle Sam and Old Glory, 
we have previously described; they are racing machines 
pure and simple, and though they are not on quite the 
same model principles as China, they are quite as up to 
date in their own way. But in regard to the two other 
challengers, we were led, by descriptions given of them 
by their designers, to expect something very novel, nothing 
less than a “bona fide cruising canoe,” built under the rac- 
ing canoe rule. We examine them in vain to find either 
real novelty or any special feature suitable to cruising. 
Even as traveling canoes they appear to be unsuitable, 
being about the crankest of the craft in the fleet, even. 
under reefed sail. They are fast on a reach, poor to wind- 
ward, and very unsteady at funning, and their capsizing 
has been so frequent that we should say that the man who 
took either of these canoes for a traveling tour would 
be well advised to stow everything but his day bathing 
suit in water-tight bags, and especially so if going any- 
where in open water. 

Of the two above mentioned, Coral, Mr. Howard's 
canoe, is undoubtedly a fast boat on the reach, and she 
is a pretty model, evidently entirely intended for racing ; 
but she, in idea of design, comes nowhere near China 
in taking full advantage of the rule, and thus she falls 
short of being a perfect racing machine, while she does 
not, on the other hand, come down either in model or 
hull fitment to a good form of traveling canoe. The 
other canoe, Mr. Holbeche’s, is simply or apparently built 
on lines similar to those of Prucas, called a “modified 
sharpie” —that is, with the urgly, flat sides of the sharpie, 
but without her flat and stable bottom. In weight of hull 
this little 16ft. by 30in. canoe compares about level with 
some of the cruisers which are 17ft. by 42in., and half as 
deep again in body. The best feature about her is that she 
is amateur-built by her owner, a very creditable piece of 
work. 


A. C. A. Amendment. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In accordance with Article 12 of the Constitution of the 
American Canoe Association, I beg herewith to publish in 
general terms, to be voted upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee at as early a day as possible, the following amend- 
ment to Article VI., Section 5, of the Constitution: 
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After the word “appropriated” in the sixth line, insert, 
“They shall hold as Trustees all of the permanent prop- 
erty, both real and personal of the Association, and shall 
make such rules and regulations for the care and govern- 
ment of the same as they shall from time to time deem 
necessary. They shall have full charge of such perma- 
nent property and are empowered to take such action as 
they shall deem expedient to care for and protect the 
same.” 

I will have the above amendment proposed at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee, or as soon there- 
after as possible. Ropert J. WILKIN. 


| CANOEING .NEWS NOTES. 


A. D. James and Barton H. Noland, who left Irvington, 
Va., on May 20 for a canoe cruise up the coast and down 
the St. Lawrence, were wrecked on the night of Aug. 9, 
ten miles east of Mont Louis, Quebec. They were over- 
taken by a heavy N.E. gale, their canoe smashed, all their 
effects lost, and the young men themselves only rescued 
by the prompt action of the native fishermen, who rushed 
into the surf and brought them to shore. 


Alexander H. G. Maidment, a young lawyer and an 
enthusiastic member of the Kinderkamack C. C., has just 
paddled from the club house, above Oradell, to Hacken- 
sack in his canoe without landing. He shot the Veldran 
and Water Works dams, one with a fall of 4ft., and the 
other with an 8ft. fall. At Veldran the boat struck a 
rock, but was not upset. 


It is rumored that yachtsmen who had Mr. Her- 
rick design en eee of the Prince of Wales 
cup at Halifax, have decided to challenge for the Amer- 
ica Cup should Sir Thomas Lipton fail this time. Mr. 
Duggan would design the boat. The leaders of the 7m 
cate are Mr. H. M. Whitney, of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany; Mr. A. J. Moxam, manage? of the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company; former Mayor Stephens, of Hali- 
fax; Mr. Leroy Williams, and others. ; 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 


SEPTEMBER. 
5, 6. Seagal Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


ind. 
7. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 


t ge club, Kennchen, Me. 
. attapoise 
7. Seowanheke Coriathion, fall sogatia, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
tin) cise, 
le ‘ , ren ous. 
12, New Y. stakes, New York Bay. 


ork, autumn sweep 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Brooklyn, fall regatta, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

14. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

14. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

14. Manhasset Bay, club’ series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bey boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

Aflantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

America Cup race, Sandy Hook. 

New York on“ fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 

Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 

Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

21-23-25.—International Races (America’s Cup), Off Sand Hook. 

28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 

ton, Long Island Sound. 


papspspepet 





THE excellent photographs of Shamrock II. in dry dock 
that appeared in our last issue were taken by James Bur- 
ton, of New York. 


Mr. George Bullock, of Cincinnati, O., is having built 
at Woods’ yard, City Island, from desighs made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, a centerboard cruising cutter. 
The boat is 72ft. over all, 47ft: waterline, 15ft. beam and 
will draw 6ft. 6in. of water. She has excellent cabin 
accommodations under a low house, 
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THE increasing interest in the races for the Canada cup 
was shown to a marked degree by the large number of 
boats that were built to compete in the trial races for the 
selection of the defender this year. Naturally the de- 
signers on the lakes who were tamiliar with the weather 
conditions where the races were sailed, and also con- 
versant with the girth rule which governs the races, pos- 
sesed the advantage, having had experience with both 
these points. Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, the designer of 
Illinois, realized that he was greatly handicapped when he 
undertook to design this boat, and taking into considera- 
tion the great odds that were against him, his production 
made a most satisfactory showing. The girth rule seems 
to favor centerboard boats somewhat, a rather surprising 
state of affairs, but the defenders of 1899 and 1901 were 
both centerboard boats—namely, Genesee and Cadillac. 

Illinois turned to windward beautifully, and seemed to 
be a match for any of the boats in any weather on this 
point of sailing, but in reaching and running she did not 
show up so well. Out of eight races sailed she won two 
first, one second, three thirds and one fourth place. The 
boat seemed to have hardly sailed enough, and it is be- 
lieved that she would have done much better with 150 or 
20oft. more sail. Illinois was a very handsome boat and 
beautifully built, being more of a yacht than any of the 
trial boats, having no abnormal features. 

Mr. Crowninshield deserves great credit for this fine 
little vessel, as do the Geo, Lawley Son & Corp., the build- 
ers, for the fine work in her. 

The dimensions of Illinois follow: 


Length— 
BUR de akc tilavebacs aces « ae i oe 
ONG is bi te cid 0 8 sews ede ‘ ft. 
Overhang— 
MERE Resi cccércahdeca>stcacace 7 Sit. 3 in. 
POR tictie cade bosteseudiices Wad cheecwe oft. 
Beam— 
EE iced opp dvahdnumeotdcrconnet oft. s%in. 


WOEIEIG 5 cecccccevente aes paweined oft. 14in. 
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Freeboard— 

DE oS ows so adea chek ceesvetaekers - ft. 2%in. 

Taffrail 2ft. 334in. 

NE Ties onscakhukohsncdwenes ene 2ft. 

Draft— . p 

RN oo, SOL Le ati urs re niece 6ft. 9g in. 

To rabbet 2ft. 5%4in. i 
Displacement 14,479.00lbs. TOPSAIALLIARO 
Outside ballast 5,725.00lbs. | 
Pounds per inch at L.W.L...........00 1,084. 38lbs. ont —2 A 
ae tain is (we 2 DESIGN) 

Wetted surface 

Sails 

Rudder 
Ratio— 

Ballast to displacement 

Sail area to wetted surface 

(Stem to C.B.) to L.W.L........ 

Overhangs to L.W.L 

(Stem to C.L.R.) to L.W.L 

(Ce. 0. CTL) te Tl ae... 00 <0 

Rudder to balance lateral plain 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 


Chapter XII.—Spars aN cross races 


THE spars of most small yachts and boats are made from Nor- a SasTERs 
way spruce, which is imported in the form of rough natural Houvnwos 
spars of all sizes, and can be obtained of any timber merchant. . \ 

For small raters, Canadian hollow spars, and bamboos, are \ mm O14: MAST 
both largely used. \ | "45_” 

Bamboo spars are most suitable for small raters, and for e 
spars of 4in. to bin. diameter; they are stronger and lighter than 
any others, but can only be obtained in standard lengths. They 
are very liable to split in hot weather. The usual stock sizes 
are as follows: 

Masts.—4in, to 6, or 6%in. at butt; and 33 to 35ft. long (con- 
siderabie taper). 

Masts, booms, yards, and small spars.—3in. to 3%in. at butt; 
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METHOD of SETTING OuT THE ENO OFA SPAR; 


READY FOR SAWING, OR WORKING VP WITH THE 
DRAW - KNIFE. 


and 22 to 26ft. long; 2in. to 2%in. at butt; and 18 to 22ft. long 
(fairly paratlel). lin. to 1%4in. at butt; and 18ft. long (either par- 
allel or taper). 

These canes should be carefully selected from the bales, and 
it will take an hour or two’s dirty work to pick out a set of first- 
class sticks, which are all free from cracks,‘and perfectly straight. 


MAIN BOomE ' 
GOose NICK o- 


TUMBLER 


OFcn 


‘LOWER END 
OF MAST 


(W292 vDEsiqn.) 


. 


BAND OW NEEL OP MAST 


Jt is well worth while to ‘enlist the sympathies of the foreman 
when undertaking this task, and a few shillings to the men who 
turn over the canes are not wasted, as they can tell a sound 
cane where a novice would not : 

In preparing a bamboo spar, all knots or. joints should be 
rasped down smooth, and smali- whippings or bindings of fine 
twine put om between joints. This whipping may be omitted 
in the case of a really good cane, but it is very difficult to tell 
when a cane will split or not. The ends of all bamboos, should 
have light metal ferrules or wire 2 on them, as they 
must be plug with pine and woul = at once if nothing 
were put on the end. The plugs should cut to fit the inside 
of the cane exactly, ard should have a shoulder on them to rest 
on the end of the bamboo. A hole may be bored up the inner 
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end of the plug to lighten it if desired. A hole through all the 
webs of the joints down the center of the cane is supposed to 
prevent splitting; but, while it is probable that it may often 
save a split, it is not proved to be a positive cure for the trouble. 
Keep bamboos in a cool, airy place, never bore holes in the 
shel! of the cane if it can be helped, and do not attach any gear 
or fittings to them, except by bands or wire strops. 

The Canadian hollow spars are very neat, and nearly as light 
as bamboos of the same size, but not so strong weight for 
“weight as a bamboo, up to about 4 or Sin. diameter; their great 
advantage over bamboos is that they can be ordered of any 
shape, proportion or size, while a bamboo can only be obtained 
of the stock sizes given above, and you must take it with what- 
ever ‘aper vou can get. 

ith bamboos and hollow spars must be kept well varnished 
to avoid splitting, and this also applies in a less degree to all 
spars and woodwork. I should not advise the use of anything 
but solid grown Norway spars for cruising work, except for a 
jib-roller or a topsail yard; a bamboo makes the best jib-roller 


possible up to about 22ft. long, as it keeps its shape far better 


than any built or hollow-wood roller, and is stronger. The joints 
of bamboo rollers are generally knocked out with a long 4in. 
‘ron rod, through the end of which the roller wire is attached, and 
the whole affair passed through the cane from end to end. This 
should be done with the cane in a vertical position, if possible, 
as the weight of the rod will ae to break through the joints, 
and it is more likely to go through the middle of the joint than 
it would be if the bamboo were horizontal. . 

When chopsing Norway spars pick those with the smallest 
knots and finest grained bark; strip off some of the bark and 
see that the wood is a clean-yellow color. If it is a very dead 
white, the spar is usually wanting in toughness; but if the grain 
is Vv marked, and the color a dark reddish yellow, the spar, 
hone probably strong and tough, is sure to be heavy; avoid 
bluis. rs. E 

All the spars should be picked as near the finished size as 
possible, so as to avoid waste, and also because the outer part 
of the spar is the toughest; select the straightest spars. ; 

Clean all the bark off the epar and set out the finished diame- 


ter on the butt end, as shown in the diagram. To do this, draw 
two diameters A-B and C-D at right angles to each other, cross- 
ing in a central point, X, as near the center of the rough spar 
as possible. With X as center describe a circle with a pair of 
compasses, of the same diameter as the spar is to be, at the larg- 
est part; say 3in., then draw two lines 5-5 and 6-6 parallel to the 
diameter, A-B, and just touching the circumference of the circle. 
Draw two more lines, 7-7 and 88, parallel to the other diameter, 
C-D,- and at right angles to the other lines. These four lines 
would, if the rough spar were large enough, form a square exactly 
containing the required circle of the finished spar, but as the 
rough spar is chosen as nearly as possible the proper size, the 
corners of the square will be absent. 

To get the octagon shown as containing the circle, divide the 
diameter of the circle into seven equal parts, and draw the lines 
1-1 and 2-2, each 2-7 from the ends of the diameter A-B, and at 
right angles to it; and the lines 33 and 4-4, in a similar manner 
on the diameter C-D. The points where these four lines intersect 
the square first obtained will be the angles of the octagon. 

Both ends of all spars should be set out in the foregoing man- 
ner to their respective sizes, and a center line being marked on 
the cutside of the spar threughout its length. All the various 
diameters shouid be sct off, half on each side of this line, at their 
correct distances apart. A chalk line is then struck along the 
lines 5-5 and 66 from one end of the spar to the other, but of 
course at the various’ diameters for the different parts of the 
spar. 

The spar is now put in the saw mill, and the slabs outside the 
chalk lines cut off; or, if no saw mill is conyenient, this may be 
done with a draw-knife. The spar is now roughly squared to 
the requisite sizes throughout its length, and the lines 1-1, 2-2, 
3-3 and 44 for the angles of the octagon must be set off for the 
whole length, the wood cut away with the draw-knife as before; 
then plane up all the eight faces and finish the rounding, first 
with a jack-plane, and ay with a hollow-soled, spar-maker’s 
plane and glass-paper. The lower part of all masts which pass 
through the deck should be left octagonal in section, and must 
taper, sharply to the step, as shown. 

The accompanying detail sketches show the various methods 
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of fitting the ends of the different spars, with the exception of 


the roller and boom for a roller jib, which will be illustrated 


fully in Part 1I., under the head of reef gears. 

The drawing of a bowsprit end will be equally suitable for the 
head of the mast in No. 1 design, except that in such small 
boats there is no need for a crantz iron and shoe as well. 

Of the three patterns of gaff jaws, the iron or steel saddle jaws 
are far the best, and can be obtained ready made. 

The sketch of the cheek sheeve in the. end_of the gaff will 
also apply to the method of fitting the hounds on the masthead 
in No. 1 design. 

Turner’s reef gear is shown on the boom ends, but if not re- 
quired a simple goose neck and cap at each end, of the same 
pattern, would answer very well. 1 would strongly advise reef 
gear on all booms in small yachts. 

Note.—The following are the usual proportions of diameter to 
length for solid spars; but hollow spars and bamboos should be 
10 per cent. greater diameter than solid spars of the same length. 

Masts.—Length x .022 = diameter at deck. 

Diameter at hounds 10 per cent. less than at deck for pole 
masts, or equal diameters at deck and hounds for a lower mast 
carrying a topmast. 

Diameter at step 15 per cent. less than at deck; the step should 
be the largest square contained in the circle of the lower end of 
mast at that point. 

The depth of step should be not less than half its diameter. 

Booms.—Length x .016 = diameter at sheet. For Turner’s or 
other roller reef gear the boom should be as nearly parallel as 
possible. If a bamboo is used, the smaller end must be next to 
the mast. Ordinary booms taper from the sheet to 2-3 at fore 
end and % or 5-6 at the after end. 

Gaffs.—Length x .018 = diameter at mid length, tapering to 2-3 
at outer end and % at jaws. 

Bowsprits.—These vary very much, and no fixed ratio of diame- 
ter to length can be given. 

Spinnaker Booms.—Length x .015 
to % at each end. 

Spinnaker Booms on Roller Foresails.—Length x .016 to .018 
diameter. 

Rollers for Headsails.—Length x .014 to .015 = diameter. 


= diameter in center, tapered 





Western Yachts. 


—_ 


The Canada Cup. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 29.—With one of the American in- 
ternational cups taken away, and with the other showing 
the screws somewhat loose about the base, these be parlous 
times for Yankee yachtsmen. We are on the challenging 
side of the game again in the Canada cup matter, and the 
question is whose challenge shall be accepted. Two days 
ago it was stated that the Rochester Y. C., of Rochester, 
N. Y., would have the call in the challenges, and would 
probably secure the privilege of building the challenging 
boat for next summer. The members of the Rochester 
Y. C. thought that Chicago had had her chance, and 
ought to make way for some one else. The feeling was 
declared to obtain at Toronto that Chicago would not be 
preferred over Rochester, and it was stated also that 
Detroit, having furnished the defender this year, 6ught 
to yield to Rochester for the next race. 

To-day, however, news is at hand which looks as 
though Chicago Y. C. might again be the lucky club. 
Com. Gooderham, of Toronto, is quoted as saying in so 
many works that the Rochester challenge would not be 
accepted. Chicago makes the claim that it originated the 
challenge cup, and hence ought to have a shade more con- 
sideration than any other city, and the Toronto men seem 
to feel that a race between Chicago and Toronto would 
be in some sense a bigger thing than the same race be- 
tween Rochester and the Canadian metropolis. Be these 
things as they may, the yachtsmen of this city are feeling 
at this writing just a trifle jubilant in the thought that 
they may get another chance at that cup. It is generally 
believed that, should Chicago Y. C. be successful in win- 
ning the honor, the same class—35-footers—would be 
favored, and that no trial boats would be admitted except 
those built by members of the Chicago Y. C. 

This latter decision is stated to be based upon the un- 
pleasantness which arose over some situations here this 
summer during the trial races. There would seem to be 
no possible ground for this attitude upon the part of 
the Chicago Y. C. It is to be supposed that its members 
can treat with courtesy and fairness the owners of all 
other boats who may come here, and it is equally to be 
supposed that those owners will be equally gentlemanly 
and sportsmanlike. ‘There is always a little hot talk in 
any hot competition, but this sort of thing should carry no 
memories whatever. What we want is the best boat, sailed 
by the best man, and we will need both next year, if we 
are to get back the cup. Chicago ought to have the chal- 
lenge right if she can get it, and she gets almost any- 
thing she goes after. Then Chicago ought to throw her 
doors wide open again, and get the best boat that we can 
build in America. 


Mionezitka Wins Green Lake Cup. 


The Green Lake cup, sailed for Aug. 24, on Lake 
Winnebago, Wis., was won by Minnezitka, the White 
Bear boat, which defeated Anita, the local boat, in a 
hot finish with but 35s. between the two. 

At the beginning of the race the wind was S., hauling 
later to S.W., and on the last two legs it freshened into 
half a gale. Anita was over-canvassed for this going, and 
was knocked down more than once, losing considerable 
headway. Minnezitka was away at 3:10:14, Anita at 
3:10:32. The first leg was sailed close hauled, and An‘ta 
handed the White Bear craft a beating on this work, turn- 
ing the first mark 1m. 3s. in the lead. The wind now 
freshened, and Minnezitka began to close in. The second 
leg was run under spinnaker, and the third sailed close 
hauled, the course being sailed tw ce about. Anita at the first 
circle of the course led by 30s. On the next leg Minne- 
zitka cut down the lead until Anita was only ss. ahead. 
Then, on the free run, Minnezitka broke out spinnaker and 
balloon jib, Anita going under spinnaker alone. Minne- 
zitka took the windward berth, and on the run home on 
the last leg beat Anita by 35s.. and carried home to St. 
Paul the handsome trophy. Her time over the twelve- 
mile course was th. 53m. 15s. Anita’s time was th. 53m. 
50s. 

In the morning’s races the same day for the Oshkosh 
Y. C. chest af silver, Anta won without much trouble. 
the wind at that time being light. Skipper Davis handled 
Anita beautifully, and got her into the best of the slants 
of air which offered, so that she finished 8m. gos, ahead 
of the nearest competitor, Aderyn of Pine Lake, Minne- 
zitka in this light-wind race be’ng 1m. 21s. behind Aderyn. 
Back of Minnezitka was Highlander, 2m. 33s. later. Caro- 
line, of Oshkosh, withdrew, as did Asoirart. of Peewau- 
kee, and Meteor, also of Peewarkee Y. C. 


of. E. Hoven, 
HartrorpD BuiLpine, Chicago, LI. 
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Seeing Frante from a Boat. 


Two young Americans—Charles P, Henderson and 
Leonard Sibleigh, both of New York—have just passed 
through Paris on a tour which is as remarkable as it must 
be attractive. They are both artists, who came to France 
some three years since, and Mr. Henderson has, in addi- 
tion, a distinct bent for mechanics. 

Desiring to see the real country of France, its peasantry 
and its out-of-the-way nooks, they started off on a walk- 
ing tour. But that means of locomation has its disad- 
vantages. Very little baggage can be carried, even the 
easels and canvases being a nuisance. There was always.a 
difficulty about linen and washing and such like trifles. 
The inns were not always of the cleanest, and the cost was 
sometimes not a little. Bicycles had much the same dis- 
advantages, with the additional risks of punctures and 
breakdowns. 

Driving or automobiling was beyond their means. But 
Mr. Henderson happened one day to be roaming over a 
boat yard on the Seine and came across a little river 
launch, old and in none too good condition, with a little 
one and a half horse-power steam engine. 

The proprietor, seeing Mr. Henderson inspecting the 
thing, said, casually : “You can have it for $200.” 

“Done,” said Mr. Henderson, and the bargain was con- 
cluded on the spot. The little engine was for a trifle put in 
order, a sort of awning that could be completely closed 
so as to make a waterproof tent was fixed up in the 
fore part of the boat, and our two artists started off to ex- 
plore the waterways of France. 

No country in the world, save Holland, is better pro- 
vided with canals and navigable rivers. . The boat is the 
home of the two Americans. On it they have lived now 
for more than six months. There is just room for a couple 
of mattresses, which in the daytime are kept under shel- 
ter; the awning can in a few minutes be made rain proof; 
there is plenty of locker space for the stowage of baggage, 
and when the two are a bit tired of their own cooking 
they splurge to the extent of a dinner at a riverside inn. 

The little launch has never once failed them, and they 
have been able to run it for the munificent cost of 30 cents 
a day in coal—that is, on the days when they ran it all 
day. As it draws only 18in. 6f water or thereabouts, they 
go everywhere. Mr. Henderson is most enthusiastic in 
its praises, ; 

“There is no touring like it. An automobile costs a 
fortune to run, and we should then be confined to dusty 
roads and be dependent on country inns. This way we have 
cur inn with us, and what we save in hotel bills pays for 
our fuel and repairs. It’s a trifle grimy sometimes clean- 
ing the little old engine, but when you can jump over the 
side and have a swim that is no great disadvantage.” _ 

The country that can be visited by this means is 
astounding. One may go from Marseilles to Amsterdam 
without the least difficulty, the Rhine and the Seine being 
connected by canal. By such a journey, one may follow 
the summer, so to speak, by starting from the Mediter- 
ranean when it commences to get unpleasantly warm in 
April and coming into warm weather all the way until the 
North Sea is reached, where it is never too hot. 

One may thus go through the very heart of France un- 
der the very pleasantest conditions. Mr. Henderson says 
that villages are so frequent that the question of supplies 
never becomes important. Only one difficulty they had: 
in some places the authorities wanted to compel the two 
artists to take a machinist and a pilot. 

“The boat would not hold ’em,” as Mr. Henderson 
explained. 

“Then monsieur must show his certificate as a properly 
qualified engineer before he may navigate the steamship. 
All steamships on this river must have an engineer and 
pilot. It is the law, monsieur.” 

And so on one occasion at least they had to row their 
“steamship.” But generally Mr. Henderson managed to 
persuade the “authorities” that he had left his certificate 
at home, whenever they asked for one. 

For the information of such Americans, by the way, as 
may find themselves in Europe and care for yachting, Mr. 
Henderson states that automobiling is just now so 
monopolizing the activity of French sportsmen that yachts 
of all sorts, save the gasoline launch, can be had for a 
song. Sailing yachts around Paris can scarcely be given 
away. And yet the Seine is not a bad yachting river, and 
ends in an estuary at Havre which cannot be bettered as a 
yachting center anywhere, either for scenery or sailing 
advantages.—Philadelphia Record. 





Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Tuesday, Aug. 27. 


Wawa won the cup offered by Mr. Ralph N. Ellis for 
the 30-footers, which was sailed on Tuesday, Aug. 27. 
The course was outside, and was from the buoy off 


_ Beaver Tail to Seal Rock Ledge and return, twice over. 


Barbara took the lead at the start, but Wawa went 
to the front the first time on the wind, and was never again 
headed. There was a lively S.E. breeze. The times: 


Start, 3:36:00. » Elapsed. 
Wawa, R. Brooks..........:-ccssssesccvccseces 4 5 2 43 


. Carolina, P. Jomes..........-- e000. 2 22 52 
SE Se a errr re 2 23 27 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr..........++.+ 2 25 38 


Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.............--sseeee+ 
Raccoon, J. R. Drexel..........sseseeeesesees 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. ~- 


Gasoline in a tank on E. W. Deming’s steam yacht 
Zeta, of New Orleans, lying in the Erie Canal at Ex- 
change street, Rochester, N. Y., exploded at noon on Aug. 
26, setting fire to the boat and burning Gertrude Wash- 
ington, the colored cook, so er that she had to be 
removed to the City Hospital. She will probably die. 
The damage is $2,000. Only the cook and her husband 
were on board when the accident took place. 


The annual election of officers of the Penataquit Corin- 
thian Y. C. was held on Aug. 21, with the following re- 
sult: Com., J. Adolph Mollenhauer ; Vice-Com., Regis H. 
Post; Rear-Com., Charles A. Schieren; Treas., A. 
Bachia; Sec’y, J. E. Owens; members of the Board of 
Governors, Rawson Underhill, B. R. Richardson, Charles 
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A. O'Donoghue, William A. Hulse, Allan Pinkerton, 
George W. Burchell, John R. Suydam and J. Campbell 


Smith. : 
nner 


The following interesting notes are from the New York 
Sun’s foreign correspondence : . 

Emperor William has decided to build a new 4oft. yacht. 
He has found that Meteor is in a class by herself, and 
it is no sport for him to enter her where he has to make 
up 35m. time allowance. Moreover, there are really no 
big yachts racing in English waters now, and the two 
Shamrocks have done nothing in public regattas. Further- 
more, the Kaiser would probably not welcome Whittaker 
Wright, the promoter, who is the owner of Sybarita, as an 
antagonist. 

Lord Dunraven has also ordered a 40-footer. After his 
experiences in America with Valkyrie III. he soured a 
great deal on na he has decided to resume the 
sport, and a boat is being built for him. He will race 
himself in 1902. 

It is confirmed that the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 
which conveyed the royal party to Flushing when they 
went to attend the funeral of Empress Frederick, was 
sent home and ordered to take a long sea trial, because 
she rolled terribly in a moderate sea on the way over. 
Queen Alexandria and the majority of the members of 
the crew were seasick. It seems that no tinkering will 
redeem this vessel, which has already cost almost as much 
as a battleship. It is doubtful if the King and Queen will 
ever use this vessel again. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Conlin’s Gallery. 


New York, Sept. 2.—I take great pleasure in informing my 
former patrons and the general public that I have opened my 
gallery for the fall and winter at 513 Sixth avenue, between Thir- 
tieth and Thirty-first streets, New York. 

It surpasses any public gallery in the city for length of range, 
light, ventilation me perfect fire arms. A large variety of targets, 
records of shouting and pictures of celebrated marksmen through- 
out the world are shown. 

Thanking my former patrons and the press generally for their 
loyal support during the past thirty-eight years, and cordially in- 
viting them and their friends to give me a call and try their skill 














as marksmen, I am, very truly, James S? Contin. 
* 
Grapshooting. 
—_—-— 
Fixtures. 


Sept. 4.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Target shoot of second 
series of Keystone Shooting. League. 

Sept. 4-6.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Sept. 6.—Interstate Park, L. I.—All-day live bird shoot. L. H. 
Schortemeier, manager. ‘ 

Sept. 11—Montpelier, Vt.—Montpelier Gun Club’s tournament; 
qongect for the Robin Hood international trophy. G. B. Walton, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 10-12.——Sidney, O.—Sidney Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 11-12.—Warren, Ind.—Warren_Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 11-13.—Canton, O.—Canton Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Metropolitan Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment, amateur and professional events, 

Sept. 16-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Gun Club’s tournament. 
an 19-20,—Alton, ll.—Two-day tournament .of the Piasa Gun 

ub. 

Sept. 19-20.—Carthage, Mo.—Peters Cartridge Company tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Carthage Gun Club. 

Sept. 20-21.—Titusville, Pa.—First annual tournament of the 
Titusville Gun Club. H. Pfeiffer, "y. 

Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 
cap target tournament; $300 added. les F. Dreihs, "y. 

g. t. 26.—Cresson, Pa.—All-day sh of the Cresson Gun Club. 
C. Wenderoth, manager. . 

Oct. 1-4.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual international 
tournament; three days targets, one live birds; $300 in money and 
trophies; distance handicaps, 

Oct. 2-4.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club; two days targets, one day live birds; $300 added. E. M 
Fish, Sec’y. 2 

Oct, 2-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club; two days targets, last day live birds; $200 cash and 
trophies added. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie Gun Club. 

Oct, 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, O.—Regular annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. McCaughery, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. “stake 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. L—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. &. &. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 

Sept. 10-13.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club; $750 added; valuable 
list of merchandise prizes. Walter F. Sykes, President, 85 Water 
street, New York. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





The merchandise prizes for New York -State shoot, oo. 10 
to 18, inclusive, are as follows: Lefever hammerless gun, Hunter 
hammerless gun, Parker gun, Remington gun, Syracuse gun, 
Knockabout gun, Marlin rifle, 95 model, .45 caliber T. D., Win- 
chester rifle, .38 caliber, Marlin rifle, .32-46 caliber, Stevens rifle, 
Smith & Wesson revolver, .32 caliber, Smith & Wesson pistol, .32 
caliber, four shell cases, two gun cases, hunting knife, waterproof 
hunting shoes, hunting watch case compass, sportsman’s field 
glass, two cleaning rods, khaki shooting suit, 500 Ideal shells, 
800 Victor shells, eee jacket, ee blouse, two Bristol 
steel rods, split bamboo rod, three lancew rods, four Vom Hofe 
casting reels, Vom Hofe G. S. reel, bronzes, two large Irish set- 
ters, two large English setters, two lions, two lionesses, two tigers, 
two elk, two buffalo, two small Irish setters, two small English 
setters, two black bear, two cinnamon bear, toilet set, two steins, 
case of two flasks, case of three flasks, folding pocket kodak, 
silver-mounted razor strop, set gold studs, shaving sup, silver; 
silver match box, two calendar watches, two silver cups, one 
gallon whisky. e 


Mr, B. Leroy Woodward, while in New York, en route to 
Richmond, Va., last Friday, inf us that he and O. R. 
Dickey will hold a tournament at Wellington, Mass., in the third 
week in September, the exact date to be deci later. 
feature will a team match, 10 men from Maine against 10 men 
from Massachusetts, 50 targets per man, $50 a side. There is also 
a possibility of ten men from Rhode Island in the contest. 
Sweepstakes before and after the match. The programmes will 
be issued as soon as the date is fixed upon. 
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The Cincinnati Gun Club’s Pam for its tournament, to 
be held on Sept. 24, 25 and 26, is attractive in its inducements 
to competition, and very complete in the scope of its informa- 
tion on all subjects pertaining to the tournament. Interstate 
rules govern in all cases not otherwise specified. Five dollars 
are added to each of the eleven events of the first day; $7.50 to 
each of the eleven events of the second day, and $12.50 to each 
of the first five events of the third day. In the 100-target event 
the club guarantees a purse of $500 and all surplus added pro 
rata. Fifty dollars for the first five high averages, and $50 for 
the ten low guns. Targets, 2 ceuts. Rose system, ratios 7, 6, 5, 
4. This is not shot off. Paid saprescetaives pay $2 extra each 
day; other shooters $1. This fund is divided among all amateurs 
shooting wou all the regular events who do not win their 
entrance fees. egular entries for the target handicap at 100 tar- 
= close Sept. 10 and must be accompanied with $5 forfeit. 
’enalty entries after Sept, 10, $12. Arthur Gambell, the club’s 
superintendent, will manage the tournament. For further infor- 
mation address John B. Mosby, 115 East Second street, Cincin- 


nati. 
a 


The programme of Mr. Thos. Donley’s fifth annual handicap 
tcurnament, to be held at St. Thomas, Ont., Oct. 9, 10 and 11, is 
now ready for distribution. The live-bird and target competition 
is open to all. All surplus moneys are added, and $1,200 in gold 
are guaranteed. The Handicap Committee consists of Messrs. 
Emile Werk, of Cincinnati; Jack Parker, Detroit; Bob Emslie, 
St. Thomas, Ont.; Fred Westbrooke, Brantford, Ont., and Ernest 
Tripp, Indianapolis, All live-bird and target events will be handi- 
caps. The target events are at 15 and 20 targets, seven events 
each day, of which four have $25 guaranteed. ntrance $1.50 and 
$2. The Canadian handicap championship and Donley trophy, 
20 birds, $10 entrance bids extra, $150 guaranteed, takes place on 
the first day. The grand international handicap championship 
for the Gilman and Barnes trophy is on the programme for the 
second day. There are six other live bird events, at 7, 10 and 15 
birds. Mr. John Parker will manage the tournament. Ship 
guns and shells to Tom Donley, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Mr. R. A. Welch arrived in New York on Thursday of last 
week, looking hale and happy. He had many interesting anec- 
dotes to relate of his trip abroad, one of the most humorous be- 
ing in respegt to an incident at Ostend which rather indirectly com- 
plimented the Americans. It seems that in some of the events, 
wherein several thousand francs are in the purse, $6 or $8 
entrance only is demanded, and that poor Italians, who can 
scrape together the needed amount, sometimes enter. As a rule, 
they win nothing. The Americans were quite successful. After 
such a contest, one of the poor Italians engaged in conversation 
with the great shot, Macintosh, and said: “You win sometimes, 
Mr. Macintosh; I never do.” “And why not?” queried Macin- 
tosh. “Oh! these Americans,” replied the Italian. Then, after 

mdering gravely a few moments, he continued: “I suppose we 
ave no one to blame but Columbus.” 


_ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West is circling eastward, and with all 
its starting attractions, the skilful performance of Miss Annie 
Oakley holds a first place in the interest and appreciation of the 
thousands of its visitors. Last week this great Wild West was in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and concerning Miss Oakley, the Evening News 
stated: “The programme of the performance includes Annie 
Oakley with her rifle and shotgun, which she handles with her 
accustomed dexterity. Scorning the title of champion and refus- 
ing all offers of competition, this young woman goes on astonish- 
ing the world by her feats with small arms.” 


The Handy Book, issued by the Peters Cartridge Co., and King 
Powder Cc., Cincinnati, O., has reached its twelith edition in an 
improved and more comprehensive form. It describes very fully 
the compeny’s milJs, and their processes and products, with trap 
shooting rules, systems of dividing moneys, rifle and pistol rules, 
and much other valusble information both for experts and be- 
ginners. It will be sent free to applicants. 


~ 
Mr. Emile Pragoff, of Louisville, Ky., writes us as follows: 
The shoot of Jefferson County Gun Club, Oct. 2 and 3, targets. 
and Oct. 4, at pigeons, with $200 added cash, and trophies added, 
will be held in Louisville. Manufacturers’ agents barred from 
targets. The Rose system will be used in division of money. 
Pigeon handicaps, 25 to 33yds., open to all. Programmes will be 


mailed Sept. 10. For further information, address Emile Pragoff, 
secretary. 
R 


At the Fremont (Neb.) Gun Club shoot, held recently, Mr. C. 
C. Beveridge, known to his many friends as the Dominie, was in 
his usual good form, breaking 97 straight, and 99 out of 100. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, announces a 
tournament to be held at Carthage, Mo., Sept. 19 and 20, under 
the auspices of the Carthage Gun Club. 


Bernarp WarTens. 


Milton Rod and Gun Club. 


Mitton, Pa., Aug. 31.—The scores of the second all-day shoot 
of our club are appended. This was the largest and best-attended 
shoot ever held in this section of this State. Forty-eight marks- 
men were present, some from Williamsport, Muncy, Danville, 
Lewisburg, Mifflinburg, Benwick, Washingtonville, New Berlin 
and Milton. We have the best equip grounds in Central 
Pennsylvania; the clubhouse has covered standing and improved 
platforms and "shoot, 





First all-day shoot, July 6, was a great success. The club 
holds shoot each Saturday and twice a month to compete for club 
gold medal. Live-bird match. once a manth. 













Events: . 12346 67 8 910111213 14 an 
W.. LL. Colville.... 10 710108 7.9 9 910 9... -900 
H. A, Dimmick.... 79 69 9 8 6 7 8101014.... -820 
Ww. C._ Everett aces 8 810 8 5 9 8 710 7 914 820 
Geo. Schuyler...... .. Pte C9 BABS as -800 

EAUBE o0ccccnee Ome T'S 86.8 TF Biiiccce os -800 
Wm. Whitmore nth +0 os 0 ne ot oe ERE OB << -800 
R. B. fohnson.... 8 8 8679 810 87713 6.. TI 
G, F. Mtn ccoscnse C.D DP oskece 6 5 eS BRP... 2c -770 
W. T. Shibe. ia sb 08 ge 00 cs co (De ED <0. c0 755 
C. J. Beechem ha aan SN 0-8 Woh dare bo es. 0s TO 
A EE ee 8 6 310 8 8 6 710 61012 6 3 -140 
© EGE ateckoreve 585889108 6.. 6...... 730 
W. A. Koch....... 86649982999 ee es 718 

B. Piatt eaboosiedees 4876888777910 8 4 -710 
F. A. Godcharles.. 76 8 & 5 6669 8 713 6.. -706 
W. _T. Feever...... Sierra. Ste Bsc” Boe Bice tc: -700 
J. P. McKinley.... .. PO MLGUT WG oie 5. da ks.0e 8 -T00 
Se, “Eis hens (66) cb ke be ee S60 er Pa 7 
Ds A Ra cG es Siideed 06° eo ee ee -700 
J. A. Lawrence.... 8 4 69 8 7 77.M0..% -690 
Geo. rw er ae ee ee 690 
E. oe a BAB Bw. Oa 675 
4: Chambers ee ee ee -660 

. 7.8 Ben dBase Bs 650 
Ww. pee’ oo cot Bind B48 dawns 630 
‘© “~F 6 ee by bel Bases -630 

i staren oboe @ BB-2 6... -600 

See ts MERC MP 590 
r 4367734965510 67 590 
. 38-8 3-4-4. 9-3 2.8 vies 580 
enlepion <aien BR) Bios ea cane 550 

. 66645354789 4.. 526 

a, eae Ge Gite: oe 4c on 00" Boe ae 520 

. H. D 43383668 66...... 510 
L. C. Deitz DUR Gtcd in -eatan- Bed ie 95 WM 
S. E. Benner See fe fo eee AT 
O. Rothe...... SA. 85 ba 8... 8-4 AW 
S. B. Coulter SoBe ae gated. e6us 450 
A. H. Wooley SS ae ee Te . 40 
W. H. Dnt petite > 28} + -400 
S: Geer ..cevsese peas osbiwe oe ow 400 
W. E. Limger 4» ho-60 sp 400 
A. E. Seidall. eS Diow-t -400 
E. B. Derr... .s - 2 4 -260 
G. D. Fox... DSB sn..ce op oe 250 
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Pers Gun Club. 


Peru, Ind., Aug. 31.—One of the most successful tournaments 
ever held in Indiana was the Bass Lake tournament, given under 
the auspices of the Peru Gun Club, on Aug. 21 and 22, 1901. The 
tournament was held on the grounds,of the Peru Hunting and 
Fishing Club, at Bass Lake, which grounds are especially fitted 
by nature for the holdin f such an event. It is covered with 
most beautiful trees and carpeted with a rich growth of blue 
grass, while the score, facing the lake, gives a clear foreground 
of a mile and a half, so there is no losing of targets on account 
of a tree or other obstruction with which so many good shooting 
grounds are cursed and cannot help themselves, on account of these 
obstructions being outside their grounds, The Peru club house 
is a most comfortable affair, having a wide porch running around 
three sides, which porch made a most excellent lounging place 
for the shooters between events. The score around the Sergeant 
system of traps was for the greater et of the day in the shade 
of the trees, and as the traps worked nicely, everything went off 
most satisfactorily to the participants and the management. Those 
in attendance were as follows: , 

Ernest H. Tripp, John W. Cooper and family, of Indianapolis; 
H. W. Cadwalader, anville, Ill.; Geo. A. Elliott, F. H. Cornelius, 
E, L. Southard, C. Anderson, James Downs, Ed. Feiser, Dr. M. 
Wilson and R. —— of Rochester; C. M. Townsend, Sid A. 
Uncapher, Geo. Pettis, Mark Anderson, C. M. Fuller, Bert Town- 
send, Jack Tarlton, Elmer Butcher, Tarlton, Jr.; Jason Weed, 
Henry Isford and A. Kueninger, of Knox, Ind.; M."R. Hart and 
daughter, Miss Bessie, W. D. Hart, Seward Leightner and A. W. 
Keeny, of Crown Point, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Marc W. Reed, of 
Lafayette, but at present at their summer home at Cedar Lake; 
W. W. Thompson, Ol M. Wright, John Rose and family and Hugh 
M. Clark and aay, of Wabash, Ind.; J. N. Schaefer, Findlay, O.; 
Rolla O: Heikes, Dayton, O.; Dr. J. G. Senour and family and 
L. R. Balheim and family, of Troy, O.; Abner T. Hetfield, of 
North Judson, Ind.; H. J. Smith, Ed. Robinson and _O, P. Muck- 
ley, of Huntington, Ind.; H. Sparks, Markle, Ind.; Chas. and Ed. 
Foust and Frank Canaday, of Warren, Ind.; Messrs. Musselman, 
B. J. Savage and T. Savage, of Macy, Ind.; William Daniels, 
Frank S. Dunbar and family, J. L. Head and family, all of Peru, 
and Misses Emma Pugh, Clara Lang and Alice Higgins, of New 
York, Lafayette, Ind., and Fort Wayne, Ind., respectively, who 
were visiting J. L. Head and family at the club house. Following 
are the scores for the first day: 


Wednesday, Aug. 25, First Day. 


















Events: . SS £8: Boy oy eee 2 
Targets: 1 10 15 15 15 @ 15°15 WO 15 1 1 10 
Ed Foust 10 8 14 13 15 16 15 10 18 14 14 10 9 
BUOEE Sececsbesoseces 9 10 12 13 15 19 14 9 19 15 14 14 10 
Muckley SeaeeaRre £2 eB 
Daniels 6 SRBWvRWVBBABUNSBBNHWB 7 
Senour ‘£2 B.ww Mo DB WM OM. as - es 
Gee cee § 8 6b 2B M4 19 41 Ww M4 iB M4 10 
Clark 6 9 13 14 146 19 9 14 14 11 i211 12 «26 
Canada ae, ee oe eh Te: OR ISR eee ae 
Smith > a ee Se a a ee es ee es ee 
Ccoper 8 7 12 13 4 1.14 10 16 «14 «Ww. SC; 
SEE Sadevoscees 8 $28328312 441 B 4M BB YO 
OMAEOON os vc caccess 8 I BNW 29b Wl Yd Ww 
EE oJcuvacteonsees ee Oe eM ae ese on ee 6b. 08 
SN erathacsss cast 710 13 15 16 2 16 144 19 165 4 14 SY 
EE tavetisicsscns ee ee a le aw kt “he Meh 
Dunbar > Cun &ts-ResoCHwe KB Hewes 8 
Uncapher “8 io, oa, Oe i, we me 
WME 058 68SéSesicccs . 3 ne ee 19 14 wie 
Butcher ae es ~ Ww on 
Anderson . ea 2 te... D we 
i RS i Bw... 2 oe 
BET Stocebusceusess ee ee ae: Ge es ee ee) a ee 
Balheim oe * £Ee Ew 8 ss om a 9 8 
Cornelius . 2 RBRnRm Ww 8 Mw. 
Sperling ao 2 eo we Ss OT 
Cf OS ee TY @2 8 @eM 7 & " 
PET (i scdsgewarese. 0s Te Bu. =. @ ‘ oe 
ONE Stee outs dee 4% 10 12 12 12 65 9 “. 
Downs 5 10 6 .. $e +> Ms 
CS ME: acdc donkele seine as 13°10 8 es ee 
M Anderson D ae 13 12 ‘ow 
ee ee aa MAI aM tac. ‘dy tde we hae oe a Ge 
Be ae a ee eee | eee 
(FO eee ee a ee eee ee eee 
iicarsses “ex aa WS oc as) os’ Se ve “3s an 00 60 0 
Er ice cee Ges) SR A ks no we 
PAGE - ccccccnce os a ee ee 
ROUT: cxsweesesasee ~ R Sct AD. “cc tae 
Keeney ieabihaxte ae 8 12 ” 13 
ML cabeccscndcobens. ce es * <% 
PD) bvkscueukieerve. $e warren at wee 
BRET. sesscevesscee cc 5. wat 408?) Ce sO lem. Be 
BEETS cpcccoccaveces ce a sy. «e ws ow ee Se § 
OE  cakadupeasdesae Si juriet cde Mee ea lien. eR oa 
B M Townsend .... .. oe aeetact seh “eer Ce aay ake BE 


*Five pairs five singles. 


Thursday, Aug. 22, Second Day. 


The second day showed something of a falling off in the at- 
tendance, as is quite natural where there are so many new shoot- 
ers, but still the entries hovered around the twenty mark, making, 
indeed, a very good shoot. The weather continued finé, but 
within ten minutes after the last shot had been fired in the last 
event the rain came down in torrents, but as everyone was 
through shooting, they scattered to the hotels, etc., for shelter, 
where the scores and incidents were talked over until the various 
participants departed to their homes, thus ending a very pleasant 
affair, The scores: 


Events; 384 S& BTS tM RB 

Targets: 10 15 16 15 2 15 15* 20 15 15 15 10 
I Foust 9 14 11 12 17 13 13 16 «13 «214«214=«C*9 
DBD oiceecTibewse - 3 HBB DW M43 19 4 16 16 
Muckley GR Re 16 MB, sae oS 
Daniels “= me SS oe oe oe ee 
Serour a eae Geen cc SDR ee. ae 
rrr ere - $4 14 4 DW 13 12 16 13s «44 O25 
SE Vas ceccdscce 72 1 1 1 15 0 19 18 14 12 «(8 
SN ei scactews OE SEO ee a eee 
EE wich vcenstene SBR HUMUN BB Bw F 
Cooper .....-e.++ > a ee we a Oi a ee Ss 
Schaefer ....... ~- VRaAn EH. BBP uM FY 
Robinson 612151418 4 .. 17 1441314 «7 
Heikes .....- 144 12 144 «16 «14«*214«O2 11 «»12:«15=S 9 
Sparks dag - Ry Se ee ae te 
Dunbar 11 8 12 18 11 11 18 9 10 11 10 
BED 0k cvesetecsvdoesee 00 an Sal aa 3d) an de ee Oy re 
DT wnctpevecscetand oe Sal Meee, wet aa a SUE a ees cecas ole 
OS errr 13 413 129 12 «98 19121 «8 8 
Balheim ... 13 .. 12 0 144 10 15 12 11:13 «#88 
Sperling ae 760 wet we! axa” SO) an bee aor u6e 
Wilson eidetwdtao hee ee ine Sex senleee Be a 8 
Feiser ..... phase a0, 66. ve’ Se ch) Eee Lake ae ee Se 
C Foust ..... ac as “On as ec Dae ae ae SS 
Townsend 12 61 3 ss 
Kueninger Devise <6 onl 4a. ay ie 7 4 
Keeney ..... Do ceeeondas a4 oe, chk oe ped co:s% na Mm 


* Five pairs five singles. 


Notes. 


The Knox and Rochester gun clubs did themselves proud in 
point of attendance, and from the performance of. some of their 
shooters they are sure to develop some splendid shots. As it now 
is, with one or two exceptions, both of these clubs are composed 
of entirely new beginners, but they displayed a willingness to 
stay that speaks well for their future. 

Rolla O. Heikes, daddy of them all, brown as a berry and just 
from a nice, little rest at his St. Clair Flats Farm, where he 
raises “plenty black bass” in his back yard and plenty fine peaches 
in his front yard, was certainly in fine form. Pop had a run of 
77 straight on the first day, and as these old targets were sailing 
eut about 55 to 60 yds. the performance was certainly worth see- 
ing. Pop was, of course, shooting for the targets, as he was the 
ont manufacturers’ agent present, but that was all right with 
Rofla. He met a lot of new shooters, and that’s where they do 
the most good. J : 

Ernest H. Tripp was attending his first tournament since his re- 
turn from abroad with the American team. He was in great form, 
and finished only one target behind Rolla for the general aver- 
age. The way this man smashes targets, and at the same time 
keeps a crowd of shooters and spectators in a good humor ‘s 
pleasing to see. If you don't know Ernie you have something 


yet to live for, He is a simon pure amateur, shoots solely for 


seen and the association which it brings, and even those who 
ave known him longest are ever guessing as to what he will 
do next, as he is most original in his fun. . 

H. W. Cadwallader, “Cad,” of Danville, was third for general 
average, and was as usual, in good form. It looked for a time as 
though Cad were going to beat everyone except Rolla, but Ernie 
Tripp got a gait on him the second day and passed Cad by four 
targets. By the way, Ernie was not the only thing that passed 
Cad, If you are well armed ask Cad how far he missed the 
steamer the next morning. 4 ¢ 

Capt. John W. Cooper, of the Limited Club of Indianapolis, 
was a welcome participant. The captain had been at the lake a 
couple of weeks with his family, onde of course, sent for his gun. 
For one entirely out of practice, he shot very well indeed. 

J. N. Schaefer, “‘Joe the Dutchman,” is a mighty nice man to 
have at a shoot. Joe never has a kick, takes what is coming to 
him and thoroughly enjoys every minute of the tournaments. He 
keeps hammering away until he makes a straight, too, as his 
scores will show. His kind are always welcome. 

The Huntington Club was well represented by Old Reliable M. 
J. Smith, Secretary Ed. ‘Robinson and O. P. Muckley, one of 
their new shooters. By the way, some of the boys are talking of 
getting up a ten-round bout between Ed. Robinson, of Hunting- 
ton, and Ed. Rike, of Dayton. The latter weighs about 340 
pounds and Robinson weighs nearer 40 than he does 340. He is 
a nervy little cuss, and if he keeps on will make a dangerous man 
with a gun. He is about the size of Tod Sloan, who makes quite 
a showing with the gun, but it is dollars to doughnuts that the 
midget from Huntington can skin him at the target game. 

The “game cocks” from Warren, Ind., Charlie and Ed. Foust, 
were very much in evidence. Ed. Foust is developing into one of 
Indiana’s very best target shots, and he is not afraid of the biggest 
game that flies. These boys are to have a tournament on Sept. 11 
and 12. Their club is a member of the Indiana League, and they 
will give a fine shoot. Everyone within any reasonable distance 
should attend. 

Dr. Senour and L. R. Balheim, of Troy, came a long way and 
brought their families, but they found a good shoot, and we hope 
to see them next year. They were welcome visitors. 

Merrill Talbot, of Indianapolis, an old Peru boy, or rather a 
young Peru boy, was cashier. He is at present visiting at the 
ake with his mother, they having a fine cottage at the north end, 
= there is generally something doing in a social way about their 
heme. 

When it developed on the morning of the first day that there 
were too many entries for one man to handle with ease at the 
cash box, Mrs. J. L. Head dropped her duties as entertainer in 
chief and ably assisted Mr. Talbot. While the lady is entirely 
unaccustomed to such work, she kept her head admirably, and 
always had a pleasant word for the boys. She says she rather 
enjoyed the work, as she in this way had an opportunity to meet 
all the boys, and she is a friend to her husband’s friends. A man 
that handles a gun is sure to meet with courteous treatment from 
this lady. 

It was rather amusing to hear the young ladies visiting Jim 
Head's family comment upon the shooters. These young ladies 
brought up within the strictest confines of society, had little idea 
that a gathering of shooters differed from any other gathering of 
sports. Their minds were soon disabused. Such exclamations of 
surprise at the gentlemanly bearing, courteous treatment of a 
competitor, and lack of boisterousness certainly won their ad- 
miration. These girls captured Pop Heikes, Ernie Tripp and one 
or two others of the married men who are old enough to be their 
fathers and certainly made them feel at home. 

The Crown Point gentlemen and Miss Bessie Hart were welcome 
visitors, Miss Bessie is not only a most accomplished young lady. 
but is one of the most acurate scorers in the country. She had 
not long been on the grounds when she was pressed into service. 
She said she rather felt at home. Too bad their stay was limited 
to the first day. 

Charlie Townsend, of Knox, just got into the game in time to 
warm his feet again. The boys have at last discovered a man who 
can break them all when he wants to. Charlie Townsend goes to 
more tournaments just in time to get in a race where there is no 
straight and breaks it oftener than any man in this country. He 
has done this no less than half a dozen times, to the certain 
knowledge of the writer, within the past twelve or fifteen months. 
He just got to this shoot in time for event three, broke straight, 
being about the last man to enter, and collared a nice. fat purse 
of about $15. He would have repeated the performance the second 
day and been alone in his first event of the day had not Capt. 
Cooper borrowed some of Jim Head’s good loads and broke 
straight also. 

William Daniels, of Peru, shot the programme through from 
start to finish, and did very well indeed for a beginner. Will had 
a good time and is a sportsman from the ground up. 

The Macy, Ind., Boys are new ones, but they are beginning to 
practice with the Peru Club, and their scores will improve. 

Hugh Clark, of Wabash, always has a good time at the Lake 
shoot. He brought along Mrs. Clark and the babies this time 
and made a week of it. Hugh was not in his usual good form as a 
shooter, but as a gentleman he is always in splendid fettle. 

The veteran, Abner T. Hetfield, honest as the day is iong, came 
over from North Judson and acted as referee. He was very satis- 
factory to the shooters, and thoroughly enjoyed the visit with the 
old timers, Heikes, Cad and Tripp. 

Upon behalf of the Peru Gun Club, the writer desires to ex- 
press to each shooter in attendance our appreciation of his pres- 
ence, whether he shot in one event or all of them. We endeavored 
to treat all alike and to make the occasion one of pleasure to all. 
Again thanking you, we are, the Peru Gun Club. 

Frank S. Dunpar, Secretary. 





The Okoboji Tournaments. 


Annual Amateur Shoot at Arnold’s Park, 


A noble meet of royal cheer, 
The greatest, gamest of the year. 


oF; 7 


WHEN it was announced some months ago that Charlie Budd 
and Ferd. Whitney, of Des Moines, would manage and conduct 
the annual Iowa amateur tournament at Arnold’s Park, Aug. 27 
to 30, every follower of the traps in the middle West at once 
made up his mind that here was a meet that would be worth 
going many miles to attend, and when Elmer Hinshaw, of Oko- 
boji. became a colaborer in the enterprise, they further strength- 
ened their position. Thege names are synonymous with all that 
signifies good sportsmanship in the grand old State of Iowa, and 
this week has added freshness to the laurels of many previous 
achievements. 

Okoboji is a beautiful place at any time of year, and especially 
so in these later summer days, when the air is always fresh and 
wholesome, and the nights breathe the coolness of delightful 
slumbers. The shooting range was well selected, on the exact 
site of last year’s tournaments. Two sets of ee traps, ar- 
ranged on the Sergeant system, spun the targets from the shore 
line far out over the clear, blue waters of the lake, with miles 
of its glimmering surface for a background. The score line, 16yds. 
back, came just on the north side of a grove of natural timber, 
affording excellent shade during most of the day. Tables, gun 
racks, benches and cashier’s stand were a grouped at a 
point central between the two sets of traps, and many little de- 
tails of comfort and convenience of participants and guests, the 
little things that bespeak thoughtful management, and make the 
true success of a tournament, were everywhere in evidence. 

Mr. Whitney mastcrfully conducted the office, while Messrs. 
Budd and Whitney managed the outside work, assisted by those 
of the Indians who were present in anticipation of their annual 
tournament and pow-wow on the following week. 

The programme was a business-like proposition, carrying 200 
targets each day to the man, $5 and $7.50 added in fifteen and 
twenty-bird events. respectively. Added .money was offered ag- 
gregating $5, in ten purses, besides two cups for amateurs, and 
one for experts shooting the programme. 

This ‘was %n amatetr shoot, but the management adopted a lib- 
eral policy. designating as professionals only those paid experts 
who follow the circuit exclusively as demonstrators of the merits 
of the various guns and ammunition represented. 


Monday Aug. 26—A Little Practice. 


By way of sizing up the flight of the targets, about thirty-five 
of the early arrivals indulged in a series of fifteen-bird preliminary 
sweeps Monday afternoon. It was a fine, fair day, with not a 
ripple on the lake. Fred Gilbert led the list, with about 97 per 
cent. of breaks, while Hughes and Burnside were but a trifle 
behind, and the common work was well in the 90's, About 3,000 
birds were trapped. ‘ 


First Day, Aug. 27. 
The tournament opened to-day in good, sober earnest, and 


though many had made up their minds that this would be a 
shooting match of the good, old-fashioned type, no one expected 
the crowd of shooters that came from all quarters of the conti- 
nent, until Fred Whitney’s record sheet showed eighty-eight 
names for the day. The weather was fine, but a brisk lake breeze 
started early and continued to have fun with the targets all day 
at the expense of the shooters’ scores. It being the first day, the 
start was a little late, but from 10 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. there was 
no stop save a brief interval at noon, and when the last gun 
was fired the targets shot at and scored had made a new rec- 
ord for two sets of expert traps, operated on the Sergeant system. 

Crosby and Dan Bray tied for the high average, with 95.5 per 


cent., with Hughes and Kline second and third. The scores are 
appended: 























Events: 1234567 8 910N12 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. P. C. 
Mott .....0. -- 12 141712 8 18 13 14 14 13 1217 164 820 
Kline .....6- -7 13 15 18 14 14 20 13 15 20 13 14 20 189 945 
Burnside -- 11 13 19 14 14 19 15 15 18 13 13 18 182 -910 
Hughes -- 15 12 18 15 14 19 13 15 19-15 15 20 190 -950 
Parmelee - 14 12 19 14 12 17 14 12 16 13 13 19 175 875 
Gilbert 3 13 18 14 5 15 19 180 4 
White - 14:12 15.13 2 21417 172 , 
Falkner ... - 14:12 15:13 1: 9 12 13 14 177 88: 
Morrell - 1411 15 10 1 12 10 14 152 4 
Herschy 14 12 20 13 18 G 13 14 18 185 925 
Crosby 14 15 20 14 15 12 14 15 19 191 % 
Townsend ...... 15 13 19 10 13 18 14 13 19 13 13 16 176 : 
McDonald ...... 11 14 19 14 11 19 14 13 18 13 13 17 175 875 
REA acaba eevee 15 14 20 14 12 19 15 15 19 14 14 20 191 95F 
Linderman ..... 3 14 20 14 14 17 13 14 16 15 11:19 180 if 
Waddington .... 13 15 17 13 14 17 14 12 19 12 13 19 178 88 
Loomis 13 18 10 14 18 14 13 17 14 13 16 173 865 
Rogers 5 13 19 12 13 18 14 14 16 15 12 20 181 -905 
Holden 15 20 15 13 16 15 14 19 13 15 19 188 f 
i” re 919121018 8 10 17 13 18 15 155 665 
Marshall 21017 15 12 17 15 14 18 14 13 16 174 “ 
Cook 3 12 17 14 15 18 12 12 15 14 15 15 173 865 
Ellett 1518 10 9 16 10 13 16 14 14 16 162 8 
J. A. Smith.... 13 12 18 12 11 13 10 12 19 14 13 16 163 815 
Deterline ....... 15 14 17 12 14:17 13 12 18 13 13 19 177° 885 
WEN Ses ascdes 13 14 18 13 14 20 12 12 18 13 12 18 177 88! 
Se ate 13 9 17 12 14 17 14 12 18 12 15.17 170 85 
UE acing caves 14 14 20 14 15 18 13 12 17 13 14 2% 184 97 
SUSCME  occccccese 13 11 15 15 12 20 12 12 14 14 14 20 177 885 
MIE ase \aiec na sigs 9 6141013 11111112 9 912 137 685 
PE vei cubiace Se DOP ae @ Wess oe os, ee “a wom 
ME. ichdwabwea 11 12 15 13 15 18 12 12 18 15 14 15 168 840 
PU Sascendacan 91015 912 12 14 10 12 12 13 18 145 125 
SP Vidseied 15 12 16 13 12 17 15 15 17 15 15 17 179 895 
SION «Rice veans 12 13 16 13 11 20 13 12 19 12 13 19 173 865 
Deminic ........ 12 12 18 13 14 18 15 14 19 12 14 15 177 885 
Shear 12 12 15 13 15 15 9 11 18 13 14 18 165 825 
Wallaur °.. 121217 91014610 1111.... a kas 
E. Hinshaw .... 14 14 16 13 10 15 13 11 18 12 10 17 163 815 
Burns 8 915 1412 18111217 513 15 150 -TH) 
Clark 213 16 i5 12 17 14 15 16 10 12 14 171 855 
Newell Mts he ght os Gace, xe aa) de cua wi 
Illion 5 12 18 13 13.17 12 14 19 15 15 19 182 910 
Adams ... Oe at nc auries ox oe bes tea 
G.. BF 15 14 15 13 15 10 12 16 11 14 14 161 805 
Grathcup ....... 12 15 19 14 14 18 12 13 19 15 15 18 184 92 
Se eer 12 12 16 12 121711141513 917 165 8 
Witte ass ccc 3.13 18 13 15 17 13 15 20 14 13 19 183 SIE 
Thornton ....... 12 12 19 14 11 20 14 11:17 14 14.17 175 87! 
HAGGOE hcsicceds 1) 10 18 13 12 15 14 13 16 14 12 18 165 828 
Nicholson ...... WHE FS SHH GBH ..... ine jan 
ME eG risviecwedes 7 12 14:10 11:14 11:11 «16 13 13 16 148 -740 
Saldwin ........ 10 13 13 11:12 16 13 12 15 11:11:16 152 -760 
E. W. Bird..... 3.13 18 18 12 13 15 12 18 14 13 13 172 860 
S. A. Smith.... 11 11 17 14 10 17 12 13 16 13 13 16 160 800 
L. Hinshaw .... 12 15 18 13 14 18 13 14-16 12 .. es 
SOO viiieccvcs <P OD G55. 5-0. vo. ee, 08 
ee ee 11 13 18 121217 1210.... .. 
McGiven ....... 15 1417 111315. ot er 
Taemer  seseese a: 2 -@. oie ft I... 2s 
W. W. Smith... 18 10 15 144121410 .. .. .. .. .. ane <ehs 
Bi; A Oises ens 12 18 18 12 14 18 14 11 14 12:15 16 168 M40 
G. Marshall -- 15 11:16 14 14.17... 12 18 11 15 15 cave naa 
McKelvey ...... 1117 16 15 12 17 14 11 17 13 13 16 162 810 
PEO <ssbasenee $lli3 7 9 Pw Re wih eead aa 
SEE asa ete sees Wee, oa ed 10 ab ea ans soa 
Stoddard ....... 122 916 9 91213 5 15 14 13 13 141 -605 
ESGMNE © 006055 Wb xen sla Ae) Se OE tele os ot éee eee 
i eer Be ee ee Oe BO TO ae kn os carck ac 
WN ais cn tans des 9 11 14 13 11 15 10 , 
BRM uiddececvenes me i. «. 11 18 14 
I hae dee texsi aetce ae Gia s es és 
eee ee ee ae OO ko na! ce xd as ‘“ canis 
EMME 2 sc 7 17 11 11 16 13 13 16 11 12 18 159 705 
C. Mattleaf . 12 17 10 11 17 
Go eee ve ae ee das 
CI asecckees yas a ere kk eee aes ee 
RAM Wteiidecd? te is WT Wh se ees 
SE \Scatadectcd k- «a SE ee <u Sa <p ee Oe on ee 
Wilson Ueeeens e606, be ee oa ee ee Be METS 
ee Ms Sass ones as ow cd oe GREE so 0% « 
Ve Deas ic ck ae ce cs ce ee. 
ein ass 20 sores ow cilne ERD ae be dm as 
Ey By Pees xc iv ce ve ce es MBBS «. 
La) © BRON daw 00s’ nc acl oe ns Ee a es 
DEs ei vents keukioe a0 od Xo ea ee ae ees fy. 
ee awe ike na Ke! Se. Kalea oo EE be ba ee 


Tournament at Fairmont, Minn. 


Tue Fairmont (Minn.) Gun Club gave a pleasant and success- 
ful two-day target tournament on Aug. 22-23. The attendance 
was limited to four even squads each day, and all but three men 
shot through the entire list of events, comprising twelve 15-target 
races per day. J. M. Hughes, of Palmyra, Wis., won first 
average, losing but eleven targets the first and six the second 
day, and having one continuous score of 129. Hl. C Herschy 
was a good winner for second average, Guy Burnside capturing 
third, and Russell Klein fourth place. 

The detailed scores are here given: 


Thursday, Aug. 22, First Day. 








Events: Bite. 68.4 3062: 6.2 2 2 
UGE énccedevcds 41341 1314 =«13 WB 4 15 15 14—169 
PReTSERY eo vccdecere 144145 14 14 12 16 13 13 14 «15 «13 14~164 
Burnside .......... 14413 14 14 13 15 12 12 13 14 15 14162 
MOK, ewsnccenadacs 13 18 12 14 12 «11 «14«14«415 «14 «15 «15~162 
aE ous by doastss 1113 15 15 15 14 15 11 12 11 15 13—160 
Ce ee 14 11 14 14 13 14.14 11 12 13 15 13-158 
MD Fs db50c000% 10 14 14 10 14 14 12 13 13 13 13 14—154 
Parmelee .......++ 9 10 12 14 14 11 15 14 12 13 12 12-14% 
Wi ost ccteentssens 11 11 11 12 13 13 12 11 10 14 11 15—144 
WHOM: cgvaccecgeuce 10 13 12 11 13 13 13 10 12 13 12 12~144 
Ludwigson .......- 11 11 1312 4 «11 13 69 «1 2 11 13-141 
Baldwitt ...ccccescs 81221311 144 9 14411 11: «~9 13 15-140 
ee | errr 10 9 144 13 «9 12 11:10 *11 15 18 14-19) 
Henshaw ......... 10 12 13 12 11 11 13 13:10 «7 «41 «12~135 
Morgan ‘ 1t 12 8 14 10 11 12 JL 12 10 18~195 
Schwartz 1413 14 14 14 «:12:«13~«8 «1 14 «214—182 
Church 10 12 14 13 13 138 11 «+13 «13:14 «13-151 
Sheldon 10 13 8 10 14 10 7 «13 «8 13 12-195 
EMOUT: ccgsccancasaawe We 18 14 13 14 15 12 11 13 13 12—147 
Morrison 7+ 9 €n 8 8 Ow Mu 13—123 

Friday, Aug. 23, Second Day. 

Events: hee pe te eet ee Oe ee ee a 
Ratan S05) x2. 05: 13 13 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 14~-174 
Herschy ........-- 1415 15 15 14 14 15 14 15 15 14 14-174 
Burnside .......... 144613 1 14 «156 14 «14 «15 14 «12 14 14~—168 
TROON cisvsccsccece 13 14 14 13 12 15 15 13 15 15 15 14~—168 
We 4525. 8a 1221 4 144 «144 «14 «15 14 14 «13 «1 «13—163 
ee 14144 11 15 13 14-13 « 14s «15 12 12—162 
ES 11 14 14 13 13 14 15 15 14 13 13 12—160 
Parmelee® <s..5..255 12 12 12 15 13 14 «13 «13 14 «14 «12 12-156 
Church .......0..4% 14 12-13 12 13 12 12 14 12 10 12 15—151 
Blaisdell .......... 10 14 12 14 «1 14 12 10 12 12 13 19~146 
Baldwin .......... 12 10 12 13 11 12 13 13 10 12 14 9141 
Ludwigson ....... 7% Ml 12 13 13 13:10 10 10 15 14-141 
Henshaw 10 18 14 12 12 10 12 10 14 ~«.. 14—140 
ee errr rere 290% § 122130 89 40—117 
Saecson 4M 15 13 15 13 13 10 1h 12 13-160 
Dimmick .......+- 4612 12 113 1 1 12-13 9 11-141 
Bird successes Josey 3 1 12 «13«M4 11 4 14 12 13—150 
Frazier .icseceesevess s+ WEN 3M Ww 9 o- 
Morgan ..:-..00+:. 0 122 M4 13:13 «Ww eal ecient ag 
St. JOWM wssevrsee S$ 13 1B .. 2. ce oe 


7 08 00 90 @8™"see 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. . 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Brooxiyn, L. I., Ang. 27.—In the club shoot of the Hell Gate 
Gun Club, held to-day, Dr. Roof made the only straight score at 
10 birds. He shot from the 30yd. mark. The handicap was by 
distance and points. Following are the scores: 








Dr. Roof, 30. 2222222212—10 
S. Telsle, 26... 1202002212— 7 
J. H. Voss. 30 2221221101— 9 
A. Deitzel, 30 2220201101— 7 
Lange, 2 2022021221— 8 
Steffens, 28 0111121121— 9 
SE Mb ancdubsensth vied rb sheascobportecsecese 2002020210— 5 
Gardella, 1212020110— 7 
Sands, 30 2222220022— 8 
FE. Mbvabsbsecccscets~ 2101021120— 7 
Neumann, 28 1222020220— 7 
. Kohla, 28 0122110120— 7 
. Albert, 26 1112201221— 9 
Doeinck, 30 0220122222— 8 
G. Nowak, 1220210200— 6 
+ Schlicht, 28 2022121110— 8 
DES MDiv shblobrensesncsooedves 0220222022— 7 
Kay, 28 1010120010— 5 
. Doherty, 26 0200100001— 3 
L. Packard, 28 2121201011— 8 
5 Klink, 26 1101212110— 8 
‘eS ee eer 3 2002220212— 7 
ES On con can ceheboesegsscensacnoensoones 0122111210— 8 
ee ET EE si iepesssngsoneh sons cobssreesicbont 1101010120— 6 
IE ics: in csicnesesns bosbpsseubepenn 5 2111101212— 9 
£ EE, Db vascscesovcesreseshpecsysupsehsobepe 0012210000— 4 
SE ere 0222122222— 9 
R. Bandendistel, 28 0000101000— 2 
Bae | See 2121000102— 6 
Gc SME « BB. chvcseysseethsessnesnedewsseverevne 1202110020— 6 
ive live birds: 
Albert 2*001—2 


Merhel 
Voss .... 
Steffens 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


INTERSTATE Park, L. I., Sept. 2.—The Labor Day shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club had two prize events, objects of art be- 
ing the reward of good competition. In No. 1 event, Thompson, 
“Armstrong” (R. A. Welch), and Morfey tied on straight scores, 
and the tie was shot off in No. 2. “Armstrong” and Hagedorn 
again tied, and shot off, miss and out. This resulted in another 
tie, and was shot off in No. 3, of which a bear’s head was the 
prizc, “Armstrong” winning this event and the preceding ones. 
The weather was cloudy. The birds were a good lot. The scores: 


















BOE. sorcccevensorsonesovssons 2021104 2102202—5  1222222212—10 
EMORGRET occcccvacnesenenccsens 200w 2222022—6 21101100w 
F A Thompson ............. 11202*1—5 2011221—6 2222111122—10 
Armstrong .... - -1212211—7 2111111—7 1111121112—10 
Morfe - -2222222—7 2220w 21220w 
Hagedorn ... 1112121—7 1222111—7 2121121221—10 
KrOger ..cccccccsvcccvecs «++ 02211022—6 
DGS: gavenstvontvorsvcanbe 2212212—7 
Dudley ..cccccsccccccccccsocs 0222111—6 
BEE snnbesdsnec0cenesseeen bee 1101221—6 2001001—3 
ene Ree 1211211—7 1011*01111— 7 
Schneider .........-s+eseee0s 0110012—4 
Shoot off, No. 2, miss and out, a tie. 
AFMBITONY .2000500csesceeses 1121 G W Hagedorn ............. 1211 
Shoot off, N iss and out. 
Thompson . sor ee 2210 
FOR ccccvccscccscvceecens 0 ASHORE 200 ccvccscuccesss 2111 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


Metropoliian of St. Joe. 


Tue programme of the first annual tournament of the Met- 
ropolitan Gun Club, of St. Joseph, Mo., Will be held Sept. 15, 16 
and 17. The first day is an amateur shoot only. The second is 
open to professionals and amateurs alike, with $28 added money 
to high guns, The third day is also open to professionals and 
amateurs, $30 cash average money to high guns, Suitable trophies 
are also put up in competition, and the event seems to be a very 
pleasant one in the prospect. Magautrap and expert traps. All 
open events under handicap. ‘‘Dropping for place will not be per- 
mitted,” says the programme. This is the first time one has noted 
that warning for a long period. E. Hoveu. 

Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 31.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
third series. Jones won Class A trophy on 21, Dr. Meek Class B 
on'19. L. Thomas was high gun, and won C trophy on 22. 

The day was only a fairly good one for target shooting. A cross 
wind blew directly over the traps, and a heavy smoke bank inter- 
fered considerably with a clear sight on the targets. Owing to the 
game-shooting season opening to-morrow, our attendance was not 
up to our average, only fifteen shooters participating in trophy 


events. 
Thomas, L 1111901111111110111101111—22 
. -1110110100111001100111111—17 





McGowan, A 


McGowan, . .1000011111110111010111001—16 
Meek, — j . -1111111010101011101111101—19 
senaera. T -0111110010101111111011111—19 

uff, Dr J A 1111110110001011111101001—17 


Wilson M F 


. .0111000100101101110010011—13 
Pollard, J W 


- -1111110011111101011001111—19 





WEeIOR, FE nnccccccccccrcccccccccccccccees 1010010011010001 111110010—13 
EE Eh Mintuasessdnccasceccsvvece . . 0110100011 1000001001001 11—11 
OO, | eo .. ++» 1120001111101111111100111—20 
OO eee ee 1110110110101111101000111—17 
. ©. nenacsoecesdoncesswesbel 0111011010010001101011000—12 


1011111111011101001111101-—19 
1113112020119112101110111— 21 
De. J. W. Meek, Sec’y 


Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Curcaco fil. Au i The ee Gun Club held a shoot at 


Watson's Park today. Three tied on M4 out of 16, and E. Gra 
ham won in the shoot-off The scores follow 

Palmer ... ° 1122103002221.9—11 
Dr Shaw ... @01112°11211°2—11 
W B Leffingwell 122112212212°21—14 
Stephens . 21212222212 14 
Ed Graham . Suezezzassazsse 4 
Barto ... Dezzseets211112 13 
Amberg TezawezTiII22 «13 


Ties, mise and out 
W B Lefinewell 


E Graham 


pee 
sestezizie 


Portsmouth Gun Club. 


Poarcxoers, N. Aug. B-(he Aue BF the Portemouth 
Gea Cie beld te anewsl Geld end ledics dew by «@ socceental 
shoct Nearly 44 blur rocks were thrown 

President ¥ E Storer wae present everywhere apparently. «x 
tending to af) « corde! ereetime @ bee cherectertetieally hearty 
manner and stremdime | * eee Geteee of eeek @ Gee He =a 
ably aecteted by Seeretery W | Pielietck, hee beet Geach of che 
evemts and entries and kept themes moveme maht along Herace 
eg Te pe 

Mere (ante Memeo C yee Co) 

a pn, BS P< Rekd Reertely to beep. 
ther ome wd cmp ced (he time demmer am the beg teat wren d 
Caperer Deemer comcted by (he ledeen emer the Greeti 


« 
The ew eed tee y he grounds > a. 


made. One of the chief events of the day was the team shoot 
at 25 birds each, which resulted as follows: 


Portsmouth, No. 1. 
15—25 





Masvseete Morns ............. 4 8-12 
Drew ....---ees0005- 4 11-5 Nardini ............ 8 13-21 
TRON -Scnckvesvee . 9 12-21 Martin ......-+.++ 6 11-17 
W Philbrick . 8 10-18 Odekirk .........- .-T &B .- 
A Goodwin ........ 5 11—16—95 Cheney ........... . 9 10—-19-—& 
Dover, ndependent. 
Wentworth ........ 10 12—22 TWO «sc cccccceccive 7 10—17 
I Wentworth ...... 5 li—16 Cutler .............10 14—-% 
SISVERS ‘oc0ccceccoes 6 10—16 Bickford ..........6 4—W 
Morton ..00 scree 10 12—22 Kennedy .......... 4 6—10 
CERES Wi ce visvctnnese 9 8—I17—93 Kirkwood .........10 
Portsmouth, 2d. 
Tals svibsitesc --» 8 13-21 Dangerfield ........6 2-8 
Keiling ...... Frazier ............. 5 &—18—67 





M Goodwin 


Eastman, of the local club, made a fine score of 25 straight; 15 
and 10 straight were of frequent occurence, among those who 
scored thus being Cutler, of Fitchburg; Kirkwood, of Boston; 
Martin, of Concord; Drew, of Portsmouth; N. Wentworth, of 
Dover; Frizzell, of Portsmouth; Morton, of Dover, and others. 

Cutler, of the Fitchburg Gun Club, was high man for the day, 
with a score of 136 out of 150. Kirkwood followed with 129, and 
Eastman 128. An exhibition of fine fancy shooting with a pump 
gun was given by Eastman, when in less than a half minute he 
shot five out of six targets, thrown as rapidly as the magautrap 
could be worked, and all being in the air at the same time. Later 
the same feat was attempt d by Messrs, Cutler, Morton, Kirk- 
wood, Drew and Manson; -he targets were not thrown quite as 
rapidly, and several scored four out of the six. y 

Another bit of fancy shooting was when a squad shot from in 
front of the magautrap, the blue rocks being thrown in every 
direction over their heads, but even then the targets could not 
escape the quick eye and unerring aim of the sportsmen, and few 
but what were reduced to fragments. W. I. Philbrick, using a 
pump gun for the first time, scored 18 out of 25, in practice. 

Dr. Daniel Garsener, of Philadelphia, an enthusiastic sports- 
man, was among the most interested shooters present, and, al- 
though a novice at blue rocks, made some excellent scores and 
added orontiy to the pleasure of the occasion by his presence. 
Ex-Mayor Martin, of Concord, was also a very welcome guest. 
The ladies took a great interest in the events, and heartily ap- 
plauded the good scores made. 

It was a great day for the club, and they should be congratulated 
on the success which attended so fully all their efforts, The out- 
oftown sportsmen were very enthusiastic over the way in 
which everything was conducted, and the cordial treatment re- 
ceived, oak it was late in the afternoon before the last events 
were shot off, a number of extras filling the regular programme, 
A list of the scores made is as follows: 














eam 
Shoot. 

Events: a: 3.6 4 oe 3 8 8 we: Be 

Targets: 10 15 10 16 10 15 10 15 10 15 5p 15 
GON sie cccctvcenss 9 12 11012 9 4 8 2 12 
IE” Scuvecesbobesvs 71481310 6 8 0 100 14=#«7 ‘iN 
CMIEE 600 see -8sn gNnuM 9 2810 4 9 15 
SUNT -vsaxévsis -5 8 8RA4H 8 GSNHWB 3 B 
M Goodwin .. , ee en ee as ee oe 
Bickford ...... 7 i oe oe oe. A ee a ee 
| ea 2 SS. Boe ee OR, oe 
S Winn ..... . ee ae OU Sa” SB... as 
Kennedy |S See Ss Se Se 
Odekirk .. . 2° R Ds 8 4-9 Be 
OI \cwevneds » Sa © Cs ¢ 8 FS 
N Wentworth ... oo On a ee ‘on eS ine ‘a 
SOURED dvccesesncsaunses cS 2°64: 2 2a 3 ae ll 
SEIDEL Socssdicseciewed oo wh wer « ee xe 
SEED. wewesectessvecevet oe. -@ OE io ee © a) tm ae oe 
PE sn .poteceSéccbeses >. ese rBeeswsons ts 
F Wentworth ........... ian en 2 aE e's. oe 8 eS 
DOME | cupbstsvoddtveusee Re BR sy ss BOD cs. We Woe 
A Goodwin ....... aquube es SSeS ea 
EOE widest ectodebeabe ab Sap Tome” Oa. we us 
SOUR sctvsocncabboced 4 heh Be je BS Ee aya 
EOE suctorpusuegetasts bs SUM ae ws S os 00. os” on 
CE  cocseccstedbctues Se nt 2 ee os SS os e 
SNE --weuveegecbedeseck. ‘ap ew Se Oe OS TR we ee 
EM: snvidevetvesouscens ¢b su eo oe 6 ee, Se 56. ae Pes 
DED .iseveutesccecgeesss ve oo, wee OE ke ee “Sa aes oe oe we 
OO Ea Se el i os sh . os ee 
ee re © 00 cf so ¥ es i we. ee 06. we 
ee a ee > oe we 5S 6 a ha’ Se “be: we 
PUREE scvcuscooctenenss te eee a ees 
DEM “iosewcbdeveesseud oe ee sd MEME on SU OO 06, “Se. 08 
BERGER . dccodenesesocvess ce ow & 8 e De se. Ss. oe 
PERS cuocnetivess 6 i ac. bo RR be ae as 
DURE . SiSinwVenseiposes 6 . = ae . wT 66 sea.00 
SER < Ktucudecteeodeew’ as oo etm‘? eee Se 
© whesesenenegseses as Te ree 
BOWETSDY os\ccvcscvoccee co ow a is aS ks “oe oe. ee 
Morton ....... ~-SaB. - TRB EAS 
Philbrick .. Bi eS ee ee 
F Manson ns wv te a eS FS 
W Manson ° 7 > Se ss 
Holman 30 232 9 
Stimson . Seb ep os ts 6 
Oldfield ... . 2 ws SS 
EEO sccscce e089 . wo co oe (OS 8 os 
GEUEEE . conveccvecegcccoucs os Hab we ob. 68 Socal oe 66 op 


Pleasant Hill Gun Club. 


Pireasant Hirt, Mo., Aug. 2.—I herewith enclose you the 
scores of the fifth annual merchandise and sweepstake shoot of 


colored shooters. I also send you under cover a gas 
of the group of eee and participants taken during the Nuttall 
vs. Cohron match, 

The fifth annual merchandise and sweepstake shoot of the 
Pleasant Hill Colored Gun Club took place on —_ 2. 

It was the most successful shoot in the history the club, and 


drew together the oraest crowd of spectators, as well as partici- 
pators ever known in Pleasant Hill. 


Among those from afar was, first of all, E. R. Nuttall, of Ohiowa, 
Neb., who is now the champion wingshog of color, defeating T. H. 
Cohron, of this place, in the ina match for the live-bird 
caatlenge trophy, emblematic of the colored wing shot champion- 


fn Clay, Frankfort, Kan.; E. F. Sneed, Kansas City, Mo.; 
A. Gudgell, ‘Chillicothe, Mo.; L. Clark, I Mo., were 
« friends from afar 


resent, and noticable among our white 
8 wa; H. McFerrin, Wm. Nixon, 


were . A. Smith, ar hag = 
Chas. Berkstresser and J. Zeig Ore, Mo., others, w 
i ‘¢ events, which herewith 


indulged in the open-toall s 


follow: 

(pen to all sweepstake events: 

Targets: eevee ee eee? 
1S Thomas ............9MTB&IM 8B s. ws 
W A Seem............. 39 8M 8 Me BM ch os wo 
W Hf Allen subponhnie su sw ewMW EB ST v 
Beasley cco FT Be ee SS @& KY ; g 
Knorpp oan Bt ee &e ; 

GP speocceeveceqnenaees ‘6 srw.e:s8nt 7 ~~ 

Nuttall 7 » TD we ce oe oe a 

T H Cobron 7 7 6 5 ~ § 

Powell _- 2 ae 5 

McFerrin °° @ ; ; . 
sueseeeee « 

Nixon eeé¢ ‘ 

R Mundy 7 8 . . 

T Mendy 7a eo aaa e @ 

Kerk treeser —_ . ee ‘ ‘ ‘ + -“—- 

1 beeen es ; - « = 

« \ert . 4 - ; — ; 

Withame we >. » wv 

S L Cobree ‘ .* 


sl 
~~ 


fr i? 
it 
i 
is 
4 
Ha 


arf 
aa (| 





ER | 5 reccsncncvccce coonvass 4. Bi an 2s; 2 71 
Cla:  » 6oOnHBHU MM 82 
Nuttall 6 4 M4 8 iM 13 89 
711277 12210 9 7 67 
S. meee ae 44 
FP oa? ve. Swe 17 
Se a FOR 21 
Clark ULE te ae 16 
Sneed S UbahdRedecbacBee sds oo Ve ery = 33 


_ At 2.30 the inaugural shoot for the live-bird catenge cup began, 
there being only two who dared to try conclusions for said honor 
and the Parker hammerless gun. The match was between E. R. 
Nuttall and T. H. Cohron. birds, ds. rise, entrance $5, losing 
man to pay for birds. Nuttall won the toss and sent Cohron to 
the score, who grassed his first bird with the first barrel in grand 
style and started out the favorite and kept up the stroke until the 
thirteenth round, when his thirteenth fell dead out of bounds. 
His fourteenth escaped the aim of both barrels, and his nineteenth 
fell dead out of bounds. Nuttall also grassed his first bird with 
the first barrel, but failed to stop his second bird; but this did 
not upset his nerves, for he then went to work and killed all 
= eepeeren of his birds, though his twenty-fifth fell dead out of 
sounds, 

Both men used L. C. Smith guns and Winchester factory 
loaded leader shells, Du Pont pow er. The birds were an excep- 

Ss To 


tionally good lot. The score low: 
CNTOR ~cs0nésse0 yirwdssindaveedsctse sa snveet 122122222222%01221°221222—22 
PORN 55 06-< anu tis babes dhipkevsales obe +» » -102211121122111111111211*—23 


Following this match a five-bird sweep, $2 entrance, birds extra, 
purse divided 60 and 40 per cent. Scores: 





W TAM sicccicese -+-1*202—8 Cohron ... 
Knorpp .02012—3 Thomas . 
0 Eee ---*1°20—2 Nuttall 
RI 02002—2 
A miss and out then followed, $1 entrance, birds extra. 
EE. cc cnasnesee> jeletevese 120 SEL, «<+icpabeenivareesh ed 122120 
CRF cccvscccveses cpevesceen 0 ee See ee 211212 
W. H. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. hy Aug. 31.—To-day was the date for the City Cup 
championship. The morning broke bright and clear, and remained 
so until noon, when it clouded up, and soon began to pour all 
kinds of rain. 

Fifteen guns turned up and shot a programme of eleven events, 
despite the rank hand out of J. Pluvius. The secretary intends to 
advertise for a hoodoo charm and hang it on the flag pole of the 
club house to break the wet “spell” that has been pursuing us all 
summer. 

Events 1 to 6 were optional sweeps. Event No. 7 brought Van- 
arsdon and Wilkes together in a 25-bird race for a purse. Con- 
siderable interest was shown by the spectators, as Wilkes had de- 
feated Farlee last week, and Van was shooting in splendid shape. 
Up to the twenty-first bird the men were even, with three misses 
each, when Van broke straight out, winning with 22 to 20 for 
Wilkes. Event No. 9 had fifteen entries for the City Champion- 
ship Cup, Vanarsdon running away from the bunch with 24 
breaks, which won. Three straight wins give final possession, 
and he will go up against a full muster when it comes up on 


Sept. 28. 
Toe. 11 has been selected for Comp, the present holder of the 
County Championship Cup, to meet Farlee, who challenged for 






same, ‘omp wins this time the club will have to purchase an- 
other cup to take its place. 
Events: . Soe. f Sb .8..27.43 068 2 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 2 15 2 10 2 
aques ° ee A! ee ~ 0 ae oe’ at oe) be 
hropp ..... cee 2.2 @ 82.2. 3 naive 
SOUHSTEMWANS bcc ccccccvecces Sd de ep. set > ie 6. ee 
MD  pewebebnessenctbeocess Se ee, Oe ae: nw sgn a ee 
ET .vhieecececocauns [am Soe Se Bo ee 
OE: Ulathvevke<ssscepcken db - ©8 VTRB OBA... 
MED ‘sovnvecnsedievicvoenss .60 ae de as os. a. 2 eee 
SF » scetesp aehn eamxeenbuniie ais a ee ae ares © a ee 
CAPGR 2 ccceccece Cbsegcenceos ce ° a. OD oo 
ET -chniuesbanedonspthisieien . 231 #=¢66~ite. 
DME. ch stahsbabbsubeiteicewss he : oso 2.9 1 
RAED dancosshonoososs¥ectee ve . - BS 8 
ED cnecascenvenssutebeses 6s > on ° o- BB es ‘ee 
EC - <cnsseidecnhss basiececas ts he a 
FO EE “acnccnscednssévenses se ° a. a 


Events 1 to 6 were optional sweeps. 

Event No. 7, match race for purse. 

Event No. 8, cash sweep. 

Event No. 9, City Championship Cup. 

Event No. 16, cash sweep, two men. 

Event No. 11, miss and out for second money. 


Titusville Gun Club. 


TiTusvILLE, Pa., Aug. 23.—Bad weather did not prevent a goodly 
crowd of shooters and spectators from attending the regular 
—. shoot of the Titusville Gun Club on Friday afternoon, 
Aug. 23, and, as the following scores will show, some good shoot- 
ing was done. 

. E, Fertig won the club medal for the week, breaking 21 out 
of 25 from l4yds., and the three-man team shoot, with Jordan, 
Schwartz and A. Bue on one side and Kellogg, Andrews and 
Meyer on the other, was a very interesting contest. Each man 
shot at 30 birds, and the latter team came off a winner, breaking 
77 out of the 90 shot at. 

Following are the scores for the day: 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5&5 6 7 8 Shot Broken. Per 
Targets: bb bb Hb bb GB Bib At. Ct, 
Dr pfomiecn cesses rn. Mone ay. Sh 75 71 230 
C Meyer ...seseees = She sn BD ck ce SS & 106 
ts  _eoencu ome’ be oe eo Miteas 40 16 400 
BO BORE. ccdscce ae mh oe! Eee ME és 8S 46 41 
no Swartz ....... oo oe oe © sw a 86 860 
I Mayer .....+0. ®.. WR. Mi 0 6 866 
B GED ccvccccecs it Pe cee ae me ee bee 15 8 633 
i TER ees cebeaecce en o> eq Me eo os 70 48 685 
T L Andrews...... BULEUB.. Dd. M 100 90 900 
W W Kellogg . 6b 126 OM ee % 882 
W E Fertig ...... eee .w es BS oe 
Re PSS eee eee » 19 633 
L. Schieherber, Jr... .. 7... 2... Ds. &% 2 2g 
© © Be seccousee <a Pe o BS FT 55 23 9 
M 3S Carnahan..... 5 ‘4 » s 300 
 oneuasesecese oc oh ae 15 5 a 
Dr Peebles ....... ; oe Sane 6S 36 OA 
eae ee 16 00 
No. 6, yds.; No. 7, 4 yds. 


H. Prierren, Sec'y. 


Answers to # Correspondents. 


Be setice taken of anenymous -—-mm as cations 








James BR. Merrell, New York—Ans Expert traps 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Reduced Rates to Cleveland vis Penssyivania Rafirosd, 
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